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CHAPTER  I. 

Fob  many  a  generation,  the  old  bayou  had 
wound  its  black  snaky  coarse  from  swamp- 
depth  to  lake-shore. 

On  lake-shore,  the  foot  rested  among  white 
shell-banks :  in  swamp-depth,  the  head  sank 
down  through  deep  mud-poois. 

Sometimes,  after  heavy  rain,  the  water  of 
the  lake  went  swimming  back  with  such  force 
that  this  head  stretched  itself,  and  touohed  the 
higher  ground  of  the  plantation  sugar -fields, 
which  extended  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Pontchartrain  Lake.  But  these  occasions 

The  bayou  oared  not  for  brighter  buds.  Well 
content,  it  lingered  in  the  shadowy  depth  of  its 
cypress-woods,  or  crept  slowly  on  amid  vine- 
tangle  and  cane-brake,  holding,  within  its  inky 
bosom,  good  and  evil,  the  silver  trout,  the  vicious 
gars,  the  golden  peroh,  poisonous  snakes,  deli¬ 
cate  crabs,  and  monstrous  alligators. 

About  the  foot,  near  those  white  shell-banks, 
quite  a  settlement  of  fishermen  had  gathered. 
The  houses,  some  eight  or  nine  in  number,  were 
gray  weather-beaten  wooden  huts,  raised  upon 
cypress-piles:  and  the  chimneys — conglomerate 
masses  of  brick,  earth,  and  board — loaning  wear¬ 
ily  against  the  leaning  walls,  gave,  to  this  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  swamp,  an  air  of  languid  laziness 
not  unsuited  to  the  scene. 

All  seemed  indeed  fast  nestling  back  into 
swamp-growth.  Many  of  the  roofs  were  spread 
with  moss,  drying  for  barter  in  the  city  beyond  ; 
while  lichen  and  mold  and  creeping  plant  had 
run  all  over  the  gray  wood,  pressing  it  down 
into  deeay,  with  their  treacherous  tittle  tendrils. 

Each  hut  had  a  portico  in  front,  roofed  with 
shingles  and  supported  by  slender  poles.  Here 
the  fishers  and  their  wives,  surrounded  by  their 
wild  beautiful  children,  smoked,  mended  nets, 
counted  seine-draws,  and  gossiped. 

But  of  gossip  there  was  not  much,  for  the 
silence  of  the  swamp  had  infected  these  people, 
and  also  somothing  of  its  dark  mysterious  love¬ 
liness.  There  was  a  wild  graoe  about  their 
movements:  the  grace,  perhaps,  of  swimming 
fish,  or  waving  mosstrails,  or  swaying  cane :  the 
graoe,  perhaps,  of  those  soft  billows  playing  just 
beyond,  over  the  velvet  bosom  of  Lake  Pont¬ 
chartrain. 


"OHOLI  BLOSSOMS,'’  BTC. 

One  fhlr  April  day,  Least  Bornito  stood  looking 
dreamily  upon  the  black  bayou  and  the  laughing 
blue  sky.  Far  up  and  down  the  baulks,  with  his 
great  triangular  net,  he  had  been  seeking  crabs : 
crabs,  olothed  in  the  soft  shell  of  a  spring  armor. 

It  was  rather  wearisome  work,  tossing  the  net 
back  and  forth,  in  and  out,  with  gentle  swift 
strokes  and  hauls,  only  pausing  here  and  there 
to  snatch  from  its  meshes  a  dinging  prise.  He 
stood  now,  with  his  old  hat  poshed  back  some¬ 
what,  his  muscular  brown  arsis  bare,  and  bis 
strong  bands  clasped  about  the  pole  of  the  net, 
upon  which  he  learned  slightly — a  model  of  rough 
manliness  and  savage  grace.  HU  dark  hair  fell 
back  with  a  soft  wave  in  its  length,  and  his  beard 
drooped  low  over  the  red  flannel  shirt ;  and  his 
brawny  limbs  rose  strong  and  straight,  uncovered 
below  the  knee,  where  his  bars  feet  rested 
among  green  rushes.  His  grand  deep  sad  eyes, 
uplifted,  gacod  forth  as  if  pleased  with  all  the 
sunlight  and  the  laughter  of  the  day.  Bo  still 
he  rested,  that  a  mocking-bird,  flying  low, 
paused  on  a  palmetto-spike  near  by,  and  poured 
forth  its  rich  Uy,  then  flitted  back  to  the  dark 
woods,  all  the  time  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

The  tall  bulrush ee  of  last  year’s  growth,  ten 
feet  high,  stood  all  about,  yellow  in  the  golden 
sunlight,  their  tops  tufted  with  brown  seed, 
their  roots  hidden  in  the  green  growth  of  a  new 
spring.  The  wind  whistled  among  them,  and 
they  rattled  about  Bornito ;  but  he  did  not  heed. 

The  sky  was  so  blue,  the  shell-banks  so  white, 
the  swamp-depth  so  dark,  the  bayou  so  black, 
the  bulrushes  so  yellow  against  the  turquoise 
heaven,  the  moes  so  tenderly  gray,  the  black¬ 
berry-bushes  so  snowy,  the  clumps  of  wild 
mustard  so  golden,  the  young  cypress-trees  so 
green  and  graceful  in  their  new-tasseled  leaf, 
and  the  iris  so  richly  blue,  everywhere  rising 
from  verdant  swamp  -  ground,  that  Bornito, 
happy,  yet  with  a  dull  aching  unrest  in  his 
heart,  stood  drinking- in  the  fair  coloring  of 
that  beautiful  day. 

He  was  as  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden — 
Adam,  before  Eve  cheered  the  loneliness  of  his 
:  lonely  hours ;  and  the  pain  in  his  strong  heart 
1  was  only  the  pain  of  that  first  man,  creeping 
:  down  through  all  the  long  ages,  and  living  again 
i  in  the  lonely  heart  of  this  untutored  fisherman 
;  of  the  swamp. 
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Beoauae  Bornito  was  a  solitary  man. 

He  lived  far  back  in  the  depth  of  the  swamp. 
Beside  the  water  of  the  bayou  stood  his  home — 
a  palmetto  house,  warm  in  winter,  oool  in 
summer,  waterproof,  the  heaviest  rain  rolling 
harmlessly  down  over  the  yellow-gray  roof. 

He  could  remember  himself  a  little  boy,  living 
alone  with  his  tall  stem  dark  mother.  She 
paddled  her  own  pirogue,  and  caught  her  own 
fish,  and  bartered  them  for  household-goods— 
here,  in  the  settlement  below — selling  them  to 
those  who  traveled  into  city-marts.  But,  for 
herself,  she  had  never  gone  beyond  the  water 
of  the  bayou — not  even  to  ohurob,  not  even  on 
those  sacred  holidays,  when  she  weuld  fast  sad 
kneel  long  hours  beside  the  little  crucifix  hang¬ 
ing  against  their  palmetto  wall.  Gradually,  as 
years  rolled  on,  the  pirogne  and  the  fishing  and 
the  nets  fell  entirely  into  Bornito’ s  strong  hands, 
while  the  mother  brewed  and  baked  and  busied 
herself,  silently  and  sternly,  about  their  humble 

But  for  three  yean  now  the  mother  had  been 
resting  in  her  grave  in  the  swamp. 

She  had  died  suddenly.  One  sad  autumn  day, 
she  was  stricken  apeeobleas.  Bornito  knew  that 
she  would  fain  hare  said  to  him  a  parting  word  ; 
for  her  dark  eyes  were  filled  with  yearning,  and 
they  lingered  on  his  face  with  the  first  tender 
light  he  had  ever  seen  in  their  rich  depth- 
lingered  till  the  shadow  of  death  fell  over  them. 

And  he  had  remained  alone. 

Sometimes  he  had  gone  into  the  oity  beyond ; 
but  the  streets  and  the  noise  pained  him.  He 
was  happier  here,  amid  the  solitude  of  the  swamp. 
Only,  somehow,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  Bornito 
knew  the  wide  world  wooed  him;  and  he  had 
bought  books,  and  spelled  out  the  long  words, 
and  read  stories  of  sailors  and  of  soldiers  and  of 
hunten,  and  had  felt  a  strange  unrest  creeping 
over  his  calmness. 

It  was  of  all  this  ha  thought  to-day,  standing 
there  in  the  growth  of  the  new  spring,  while 
the  rushes  rattled  tender  symphony  with  his 
thoughts,  and  the  prie-Dieu,  sweeping  overhead, 
sang  softly  its  plaintive  song :  “  Prie-Dien,  prie- 
Dieu,  prie-Dieu,”  taking  him  back  into  the 
springs  of  the  long  ago,  all  marked  by  Just  such 
lovely  days,  with  the  bine  iris  standing  about 
over  the  rioh  land. 

Out  in  the  wide  world,  among  men,  he  wae 
snob  a  child.  Amid  the  ways  of  civilised  life, 
he  was  as  one  lost.  But  here — here— Bomito’s 
chest  heaved.  What  bird  escaped  his  true  aim  T 
What  snake  escaped  hi*  swift  stroke  T  What 
storm  could  he  not  defy!  When  the  water 
raged,  and  other  fishermen  rested  under  the 


'  safe  shelter  of  their  homes,  what  did  he  fear  ? 
_  Forth,  forth  into  the  blackness  and  tbe  surging 
billows  and  the  white  foam,  the  thunder  rolling 
above,  the  lightning  flaahing  over  the  wild  waste, 
he  would  dash,  like  a  sea-gull  with  wing*  spread, 
in  and  out  among  the  crested  billows  — a  storm- 
king,  grand  in  his  manhood  and  glorious  in  his 
strength. 

Such  was  Bornito,  on  that  beautiful  April  day. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Now,  while  the  prie-Dieu,  up  in  the  air,  sang 
memory-songs  and  the  rushes  rattled  their  tender 
symphony,  a  boat  passed  the  white  shell-banks, 
and  into  tbe  inky  water  of  the  bayou. 

Bornito,  lost  in  reverie,  had  not  heeded  the 
gay  craft  until  ha  heard  a  man’s  voice,  smooth 
and  modulated  almost  to  womanly  softness,  say, 
as  if  in  warning  to  someone : 

“  Prepare  for  terrors  unspeakable ;  a  land  of 
mystery  lies  beyond  us.*’ 

Then  the  young  fisherman  woke  from  his 
musing  and  looked  up.  He  saw,  first,  trailing 
in  the  black  water,  a  little  hand,  white  like 
the  gleam  of  tbe  flounder  when  it  springs  forth 
into  sunlight;  and  then  he  saw  all  the  boat, 
oovered  with  its  gay  awning,  and  three  people 
seated  within.  He  who  had  spoken  was  row¬ 
ing,  and  she  who  was  trailing  the  hand  sat 
like  a  rush-leaf — straight  yet  willowy,  her  head 
wrapped  in  a  blue  veil ;  while  an  older  man,  his 
eyes  oovered  with  green  glasses,  looked  curiously 
from  side  to  side. 

A  tinkle  of  musical  laughter  was  the  answer 
to  the  warning. 

■‘Oh,  you  cannot  frighten  me,”  said  the  young 
girl.  "  I  shall  love  the  swamp.  I  shall  take  it 
into  my  heart.” 

“Who  is  this,  who  will  love  the  swamp?” 
thought  Bornito,  not  moving,  yet  letting  his  eyes 
rest  wistfully  on  the  veiled  figure. 

“  And  I  advise  yon  at  once  to  take  your  hand 
from  the  water,”  persisted  the  rower.  "It  is 
ink,  filled  with  poisonous  snakes  and  alligators.” 

Another  little  tinkle  of  laughter,  touched  with 
defiance,  floated  toward  Bornito.  But  the  hand 
was  not  taken  from  tha  water. 

•‘Very  well,"  continued  the  first  speaker. 
“Only,  if  an  alligator  snap  at  your  fingers  and 
drag  yon  down,  don’t  expect  me  to  follow.” 

**  Withdraw  yonr  band,  niece,"  exolaimed  the 
gentleman  in  tbe  green  glasses. 

The  girl  obeyed. 

Bornito  watched,  as  the  drops  fell  like  dia¬ 
monds  from  her  fingers,  and  somehow  it  seemed 
a  benediction  of  holy  water  sprinkling  the  dark 
stream. 
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At  this  moment,  the  eldest  of  the  party  spoke 
again. 

“Is  that  individual  standing  upon  the  bonk 
an  inhabitant  of  this  land!”  he  asked,  looking 
through  his  glasses  scrutinizingly  toward  the 
fisherman. 

The  one  who  was  rowing  turned  suddenly, 
gazing  sideways  over  his  shoulder.  The  girl, 
too,  moved  her  graceful  head  in  the  same  direc- 

Poor  Boraito  1  Into  his  swarthy  young  face 
the  blood  surged  hotly  at  this  unaccustomed 
scrutiny,  yet  he  did  not  move.  He  hoped  only 
that  the  rushes  rose  high  enough  about  his  bare 
limbs  to  conoeal  them,  and  he  prayed  that  the 
boat  might  pass  swiftly. 

Instead,  the  rower  rested  a  moment  on  his 
oars,  as  if  to  give  his  companions  time  to  scan 
fully  this  rough  denizen  of  the  swamp,  then  he 
said  carelessly,  as  he  slowly  resumed  rowing : 

“Yes,  they  are  altogether  an  amphibious  set. 
Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  man  and 
which  alligator.  These  are  some  of  the  curiosities 
I  have  to  show  you.  Such  creatures  are  not 
seen  in  your  Northern  land — eh,  mademoiselle?”  : 

The  girl  did  not  answer.  She  had  already 
turned  away  her  head,  and  was  industriously 
winding  a  loosened  fishing-line  over  a  gay  cork. 

“The  strength  and  vigor  of  the  specimen  we 
have  Just  seen  are,  in  my  estimation,  remark¬ 
able,”  observed  the  elder  gentleman.  “I  thought 
your  swamp  produced  only  a  wretched  miser¬ 
able  people — ill-formed  and  sickly.” 

“They  arc  scarcely  people;  they  are  half  fish, 
half  men,"  laughed  the  other. 

The  blood  ebbed  from  Bornlto’s  face,  leaving 
it  deadly  pale,  and  into  his  eyes  flashed  an  angry 
light.  What  1  was  he  to  be  held  up  in  ridicule  to 
this  stranger,  from  whose  white  hand  had  fhllen 
thoso  drops  of  benediction  T  Was  ho  to  be  held 
up  to  her  as  a  being  half  fish,  half  human  ?  She 
was  from  the  North,  the  land  of  snow,  and  she 
would  float  up  his  bayou  and  down  again,  and 
travel  back  to  her  distant  home,  and  remember 
him,  perhaps,  as  she  might  remember  the  alli¬ 
gators  she  would  see. 

A  keen  desire  filled  him :  a  desire  to  speak  to 
this  girl ;  a  desire  to  show  that  he  had  gift  of 
speech  and  gift  of  mind — and,  if  need  were,  gift 
of  deed  to  save  her  from  all  danger;  a  desire 
to  see  what  face  rested  beneath  that  blue  veil, 
what  eyes  gazed  on  the  lonely  Beenes  of  his 
lonely  life. 

He  would  follow.  He  would  shoot  past  them 
in  his  pirogue,  go  to  his  palmetto  home,  and  there 
don  his  great  boots  and  shoulder  his  gun,  and 
bring  down  a  bird  on  the  wing,  or  strike  an 


alligator  in  its  vital  point.  He  would  do  some¬ 
thing,  anything,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
more  than  brute.  Thinking  thus,  with  his  face 
glowing,  and  his  heart  beating,  and  the  rage 
shining  in  his  eyes,  and  that  far-away  pain  in 
his  bosom,  Bornito  sprang  into  his  pirogue, 
rolled  down  his  rough  leggings,  threw  the  net 
across  his  bare  feet,  and  sped  on  through  the 
black  water. 

Ah,  how  the  sunlight  shone,  the  short  dark 
vistas  of  the  bayou  opening  before  him !  He 
could  see  the  little  pleasure-oraft  ahead,  passing 
slowly  along  from  shadow  to  sunlight,  from  sun¬ 
light  to  shadow,  here  and  there  disappearing 
around  the  sharp  twists,  the  tall  cane  breathing 
softly  about  its  mellow  song.  Drawing  near, 
hie  eagle  eye  marked  the  course  of  the  boat,  and 
he  dashed  past  it,  between  boat  and  bank, 
flashing  at  the  rower  a  single  glance  as  he  went 
by.  That  glance  was  sufficient.  Bornito  recog¬ 
nized  him  now,  this  man,  this  Jean  de  Villenaret, 
whose  plantation  stretched  from  the  tawny  water 
of  Mississippi  to  the  blue  smoothness  of  Font- 
chartrain. 

There  below,  where  the  great  hotel,  evening 
after  evening,  drew  its  crowds  of  gay  pleasure- 
seekers  to  the  lake-shore,  Bornito,  passing  back 
and  forth,  had  marked  him,  foremost  among  the 
boating  club-men,  lingering  where  muaio  played, 
with  gay  ladies — brilliant  butterflies,  whom  the 
young  fisherman  feared. 

He  wondered  whether  this  young  girl  were  one 
of  these,  and,  still  wondering,  sped  on,  entered 
hastily  his  qniet  home,  drew  on  his  great  boots, 
caught  up  a  long  rod,  and  was  off  again^  back 
again. 

More  slowly  now  Bornito’s  pirogue  cleft 
through  the  dark  water.  like  the  spirit  of  the 
swamp  he  seemed,  floating  slowly  along,  his 
young  face  all  touohed  with  melancholy,  brood¬ 
ing  over  his  smothered  anger. 

Should  he  go  to  this  stranger  ?  Should  he  say 
to  her:  “ Lo,  I  can  bring  down  a  bird  as  it 
flies ;  I  can  breast  the  tempest ;  I  can  tell  the 
ways  of  fish,  and  the  ways  of  wild  creatures, 
and  the  time  of  blossom  and  the  timo  of  seed 
among  all  the  trees  and  vines  of  this  land ' '  T 

Alas,  if  he  went  and  said  this,  Bhe  would 
think  him  mad.  At  this  reflection,  he  paused 
and  just  touched  lightly  the  water  with  his 
oars,  for  below  he  oould  sec  the  pleasure-craft, 
empty,  and  fastened  tender  some  bending  boughs 
on  the  bank. 

Slowly  ho  drew  near. 

«We  shall  be  absent  only  a  moment,  Mary,” 
called  the  voice  of  the  uncle,  from  a  tangle 
beyond. 
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Mary  I  So,  that  was  her  name.  The  name  of 
Christ’s  mother.  What  name  more  fitting?  It 
rested  like  a  crown  upon  that  golden  head. 

Unconsciously  he  rowed  more  slowly.  There 
stole  over  him  a  holy  awe.  As  one  worshiping, 
he  gazed. 

for  he  saw  the  fair  stranger  sitting,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  like  a  saint  enshrined.  Her 
throne  was  only  a  oy press-knee,  standing  on 
ground  somewhat  lifted  above  the  dampness  of 
the  bayou-bank ;  but,  from  a  dead  branch  behind, 
fell  long  curtains  of  gray  moss,  and  palmetto 
eight  feet  highball  matted  with  creeping  vines, 
stood  like  walls  right  and  left,  while  the  blue 
iris  lifted  from  the  green  earth  myriad  soft  faces. 
Her  lap  was  filled  with  these  velvet  blossoms, 
and  her  bare  head  leaned  nestling  against  the 
soft  mosB.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
saw  Bornito.  At  his  searching  look  they  fell  as 
if  shamed,  her  white  hands  fluttering  over  the 
tender  flowers. 

He  thought  of  that  shrine  in  the  old  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Louis,  where  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  stands 
misty  among  gray  rocks.  Ah,  this  was  far  love¬ 
lier — this  shrine,  this  swamp-temple  of  God’s 
work.  And  the  gray-robed  Mary  within :  was 
there  not  the  blue  of  heaven  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  sunbeams  of  heaven  about  her  hair,  and  tho 
rose-dawn  of  heaven  on  her  cheek  J 

His  whole  soul  went  forth  toward  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  loveliness  of  creation,  as  when  he  gazed 
upon  the  sunset-glory  of  the  lake  beyond,  or  tho 
beauty  of  mournful  autumn  days.  Into  the 
lonely  life  of  Adam,  this  heaven-tinted  Eve  fell 
as  an  incarnation  of  all  things  beautiful. 

There,  in  the  settlement  below,  he  knew  dark¬ 
eyed  and  dark-skinned  gipsy  girls,  maidens  who 
had  grown  into  womanhood  beneath  his  eye ; 
and  they  would  call  Boftly :  “  Bon  jour,”  or 
“  Boo  soir,  Leon  Bornito,”  and  he  would  answer 
their  greeting,  and  pass  on  quite  careless.  They 
were  wild  and  handsome  and  rough,  like  him¬ 
self;  tender,  too,  even  as  they  knew  Bornito  was 
tender,  when  siokness  or  death  came  into  the 
lowly  homes,  or  when  little  children  reached 
toward  him  their  helpless  innocent  arms.  But 
the  beauty  of  these  fisher-girls  had  never  moved 
his  heart.  This  Mary,  this  fair  one  from  tho 
North:  never  before  had  he  seen  a  being  so 
tinted  with  heavenly  coloring.  His  soul  thrilled 
as  one  awakened  from  sleep  by  the  touch  of  an 
angel. 

“  Prie-Dieu,  prie-Dieu,  prie-Dieu,”  aang  a  bird 
floating  Boftly  above. 

The  stranger  moved  slightly,  lifting  her  eyes 
to  follow  the  sweet  cry,  her  cheek  resting  against 
a  green  vine  that  crept  over  the  trailing  moss. 


Bornito’ s  brow  darkened. 

Bo,  was  it  thus  bis  swamp  received  this  Mary? 

Quickly  he  turned  his  pirogue  into  the  matted 
rushes,  quickly  he  stepped  on  the  green  bank 
and  strode  forward. 

Seeing  him,  the  girl  half  rose,  then  sank  back 
again,  a  cry  of  surprise  dying  on  her  parted 
Ups. 

He  had  taken  off  his  great  hat;  his  dork 
head  was  slightly  bent ;  his  eyes,  ail  eager  and 
anxious,  looked  appealingly  upon  her  fair  face. 
Very  softly,  but  clearly  and  firmly,  he  spoke. 
“Am^ricaine"  was,  for  him,  an  awkward  lan¬ 
guage,  and  at  any.  other  time  he  might  have 
paused  to  choose  expression  ;  but  now  the  words 
came  brokenly : 

“  Mademoiselle,  mademoiselle,  voyez  done, 
w’at  fo’  you  seet  wid  dat  vine  on  you’  cbick, 
eh  f  H arise. — queeok — go  eento  you’  bote.  Vite, 
vite  1  Be’ old,  eet  ees  yere,  eet  ees  derc,  eet  ees 
hall  haroun’,”  he  cried,  pointing  rapidly  up  and 
down,  and  right  and  left. 

“  I  ought  to  have  notioed ;  I  ought  to  have 
known,"  said  the  girl,  rising  suddenly,  as  her 
eye  followed  his  quick  gestures.  “  It  is  poison- 
oak,  aa  I  see  now.”  8he  shuddered  slightly, 
and  hurried  toward  the  bayou,  dropping  the 
iris  as  she  walked. 

Bornito,  stooping,  gathered  the  fallen  blossoms, 
and,  when  she  hod  reached  tho  boat,  bent  his 
bare  head  under  the  gay  canopy,  and  reverently 
laid  them  beside  her. 

“  Ah,  yes,  my  pretty  flowers,”  she  said,  with 
a  grateful  smile.  “  I  forgot  them,  in  my  terror. 
And  you — you — even  I  forgot  my  thanks.  But 
I  do  thank  you,”  and  Bho  looked  frankly  into  bis 
eyes.  “  It  was  very  kind  to  warn  me,  and  brave 
to  come  near  the  influence  of  tho  poison.  I  hope 
it  will  not  harm  you.” 

“’Arm  me?”  cried  Bornito,  all  flushed  with 
pleasure.  “Ah!”  making  a  gesture  of  careleBS 
contempt,  “  een  my  swamp,  derc  ees  not 
noateeng  weech  mek  me  ’arm.” 

“Do  you  live  here  always?”  asked  the 
stranger,  wonderingly. 

“  But  yaiase,  mademoiselle.” 

“And  do  you  never  go  to  the  city?” 

“Ah,  mais  oui,  sometime’,  w’en  I  muss, 
mademoiselle.” 

“You  do  not  like  the  city?  You  are  content 
here?”  She  sat,  still  and  cajp,  her  white 
hands  clasped  round  the  blue  flour-de-lis.  Sbo 
was  regarding  him  curiously,  os  he  stood  on  the 
green  bank,  tall  and  dark  and  strong,  and  all 
about  him  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  swamp. 

Bornito  was  silent  for  an  instant,  while  a  deep 
gravity  spread  over  his  face  To  others,  he  had 
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never  spoken  of  that  wish,  far  down  in  his  heart,  i 
that  wish  to  travel  forth  into  the  wide  world,  j 
and  see  for  himself  the  wonders  of  which  he  i 
had  read,  the  wonders  of  which  sailors  in  the  J 
lake-schooners  below  had  told.  And  now,  it  j 
almost  seemed  a  denial,  a  forswearing,  of  his  j 
birthright  and  his  home.  He  glanced  down  the  j 
rich  woods,  and  then  he  glanced  at  the  lovely  | 
face  which  looked  upward,  expectant.  At  last  j 
he  spoke,  his  words  coming  slowly : 

“  Mademoiselle — content  ees  not  w’at  I  say. 
Non,  non.  Some  day,  out  eento  dat  worl’  j 
I  muss  go.  But  I  weel  return  onoe  mo — sur-  j 

“  Then  you  love  it?”  said  the  girl. 

“  Maia  oui.  Eet  ees  my  ’ome,”  replied  Bor- 
nito,  again  letting  his  eyes  sweep  over  the  rich  j 

“  Home — home,”  she  murmured. 

Her  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  the  rocks  and  j 
bills  of  the  far  North,  to  her  own  native  roof  5 
among  its  elms  and  firs  and  hemlocks,  so  differ- : 
ent  from  this  melancholy  swamp. 

“  Deed  mademoiselle  spick  ?"  asked  the  young 
fisherman. 

“  1  believe  I  was  talking  to  myself,”  she 
answered,  smiling  slightly.  “  I  woe  thinking — 
it  is  all  such  a  contrast.  There  was  snow  on  the 
hillsides  when  I  left  my  home,  but  I  had  already 
found  one  May  flower.  You  do  not  have  May 
flowers  here.  They  grow  np,  just  through 
the  snow,  and  they  have  a  pretty  flush  on  their 
cheeks,  and  such  a  sweet  breath.  I  suppose 
these  are  the  spring  flowers  of  your  home,”  she 
oontinued,  lifting  the  iris  from  her  lap,  and 
looking  gently  upon  them. 

“  Eet  ees  fleur-de-lis,"  answered  Bornito ;  “  an' 
eet  say :  *  Apreel  ees  harreevA’  ” 

“Just  as  wc  say  :  ‘  May  has  come,’  ”  laughed 

“Some  day  I  weel  see  dot  snow,"  said  Bor¬ 
nito,  quietly,  “an’  dat  fleur — 'ow  you  say? 
Dat  fleur  de  Mai.  Dere  hare  sheepe."  Here, 
words  failing,  the  young  fisherman  lifted  his 
arms,  as  a  bird  lifts  its  wings,  then,  letting 
them  fall,  he  stood,  gravely  looking  down  into 
the  face  of  this  Northern  Mary. 

“  Our  land  is  lovely.  But  your  land,  too,  is 
lovely,”  she  continued.  “  I  have  never  been  in 
a  swamp  before.” 

“Eet  ees  hfbove  mo’  pritty,  me’  tranqueel, 
mo’  dark,”  said  Bornito.  “You  go  no  mo’  far 
nor  dees?” 

“  Yes,  but  there  are  two  other  boats  coming. 
We  promised  to  wait.  I  don’t  see  why  they  are 
not  here,”  she  continued,  looking  around ;  “  and 
uncle — oh,  yes,  there  is  unole,  now.  He  has 


been  gathering  specimens,  as  usual,  and  carried 
off  Mr.  de  Villenaret  to  help.” 
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Bobhito,  following  her  glance,  beheld  these 
two,  breaking  their  way  through  the  tangle  of 
cane  and  vine.  The  unde,  bareheaded,  held 
carefully  his  hat,  whioh  was  filled  with  feathery 
ferns  and  trailing  tendrils,  while  De  Villenaret’s 
pockets  and  bands  were  overflowing  with  green 
herbage.  Boeing  Bornito,  they  hastened  for¬ 
ward.  The  latter,  bowing  gravely,  settled  his 
old  hat  over  his  head,  and  moved  off  toward  bis 
pirogue. 

“Wait  one  moment,  please,”  called  the  girl, 
this  unknown  Mary. 

Bornito  paused. 

“  Unole  would  like  to  talk  with  you,  I  am 
sure,”  she  said. 

The  young  fisherman  stopped,  and,  folding  hie 
arms,  stood  silently  waiting. 

Meantime,  young  De  Villenaret  had  come  up, 
and  there  was  unmistakable  anger  in  the  swift 
glance  which  he  shot  from  his  black  eyes  at 
Bornito. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?”  he 
cried  in  French,  brusquely. 

“Hush I”  said  the  girl,  waving  her  white 
hand,  bending  forward  her  golden  head,  and 
showing  her  face,  all  softly  flushed.  “  I  have 
been  saved  from  poison  by  him.  You  left  me  in 
safe  surroundings,  forsooth,  Mr.  de  Villenaret,” 
she  continued,  archly. 

“  What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked,  moving  his 
black  eyes  back  and  forth  from  the  faoe  of  the 
young  fisherman,  dark  with  scorn,  to  the  face  of 
the  girl,  so  tender  in  its  rosy  glow. 

“Simply,  that  I  was  told:  ‘Sit  here.  Behold, 
no  harm  can  come.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
swamp.  Your  uncle  and  I  are  near.’  Don’t 
you  see?”  she  added,  more  seriously.  “The  trees 
are  covered  with  poison-oak.  This — this  fisher¬ 
man,”  she  had  paused  for  the  proper  word,  and 
now  used  this  with  a  half-depreoatory  glance, 
“passing,  saw  my  danger,  and  gave  warning. 
Uncle,  will  you  thank  him?” 

“Assuredly — assuredly,  Mary,”  he  replied. 
“  The  vine  possesses  for  some  even  a  venomous 
breath.  Sir,  I  give  you  my  thanks.” 

Bornito  took  off  his  hat.  The  scorn  in  bis 
free  died  into  a  flush  of  shame.  It  seemed 
too  much,  all  this  talk,  when  be  would  have 
faced,  for  this  lovely  Mary,  every  danger 
possible. 

“  I  deed  not  do  noateeng,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  standing  before  them,  though  ashamed, 
not  awkward. 
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“Are  you  the  individual,”  said  the  uncle,  “And  it  is  with  supreme  satisfaction  that 
pompously,  “  whom  we  recently  peroeived  near  I  make  your  acquaintance,  Leon  Bornito,” 
the  precincts  of  that  congregation  of  fishermen’s  answered  the  professor.  “  I,”  looking  down 
huts  ?”  again  on  his  hat,  filled  with  its  precious  collection, 

“  I  am  Leon  Bornito.”  “  1  am  desirous  to  learn  the  practical  uses  and 

“And  you  reside  in  this  glorious  botanical  the  cognomens  given,  in  the  common  parlance  of 
garden?”  continued  the  other,  looking  eagerly  the  inhabitants  of  this  swamp,  to  its  general 
around  at  the  landscape,  and  then  down  growth,  including  trees,  vines,  fungi,  ferns, 
upon  his  hat,  overflowing  with  plants.  “  Truly,  water-plants — in  fact,  all.” 

I  have  already  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  Doubtless,  “  Monsieur,  I — pardon — mais,  je  ne  comprends 

you  are  familiar  with  this  collection  which  1  pas.  I  do  not  comprehend.  Amlricaine  ees  fo’ 

have  been  enabled  to  make.”  me  difficile,”  said  Bornito,  shrugging  his 

“  Mais  oui,  monsieur,”  answered  Bornito,  shoulders, 
looking  on  the  oonteots  of  the  hat,  and  then  De  Villenaret  laughed  quietly.  He  bad 
casting  a  sweeping  glanoe  over  the  shadowy  stepped  into  the  boat,  and  was  now  taking  down 
sunlit  growth  around.  ”  Dat  vine  w’at  I  see,  the  awning. 

tees  fo’  tisane — tees  fo'  fievre  de  bee’  w'at  “  W'at  ees  possible,  dat  I  weel  do  fo'  you,  wid 
1  know.”  hall  my  ’art,”  said  the  young  fisherman,  and  be 

“Do  you  hear?”  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart.  The  gesture  was 

eagerly,  turning  toward  De  Villenaret.  "This  singularly  graceful,  at  least  the  nieoe  thought  so. 
individual  seems  of  quite  average  intellect,  and  “Uncle  means,”  she  said,  “uncle  means  that 
he  assures  me — ”  he  wishes  to  know  what  names  you,  who  live  in- 

“  That  you  hold  some  leaves  whioh  will  prob-  the  swamp,  give  to  the  plants  that  grow  around 1 
ably  make  a  bitter  tea,  and  a  nauseous  dose  for  you,  and  what  use,  if  any,  you  make  of  the  trees  - 
some  sick  body,  who  would  get  well  without,"  and  the  vines.” 

laughed  De  Villenaret,  with  a  look  of  light  “  Bien,”  said  Bornito,  his  face  lighting,  "dat' 
contempt  at  Bornito.  I  can  tell  to  monsieur  le  professeur.” 

“  Monsieur,”  said  Bornito,  addressing  the  “  Now  this  tree,  bending  its  branches  into  thie 

other,  and  quite  heedless  of  De  Villenaret,  water — ” 

“  w’at  I  say  ees  true.  Dere  ees  a  fibvre  weech  “  We  say,  mademoiselle,  ‘  leaning  hoak,’  fo’  de 
harlse  on  de  bred  hov  de  swamp,  an’  fo’  dat  de  leaf,  de  breach,  eet  ’ang,  ’ang,  toqjoura,  oomme 
tisane  w’at  I  tell  hov  ees  hexoellent.”  <^a — oomme  vous  voyet,”  said  the  fisherman,  step- 

“  I  have  confidence  in  your  assertion,  Leon  ping  forward  and  laying  bis  brown  hand  on  the 
Bornito,”  answered  the  old  gentleman,  beaming  graceful  tree. 

eagerly  through  his  green  glasses.  “  My  young  “And  that  willow  beyond— it  is  a  willow,  is  it 
friend  here,  Mr.  de  Villenaret,  is,  at  all  seasons,  not?” 

somewhat  skeptical.  You  must  excuse  him.  “Yaiase,  eet  ees  weellow — swamp-weellow,  we 

And  you  proffer  the  assuranoe  that  your  say.  An’  dere  ees  fo’  eet  no  hup,  no  down, 
knowledge  is  correct,  and  inclusive  of  all  Tenes,  voyet  done — you  cut  so,”  he  said,  clip- 
growth  of  this  kind  ?”  ping  off  a  twig  with  the  great  knife  he.  had 

Bornito  looked  somewhat  puttied  at  this  drawn  from  his  belt,  “  an’ you  plan’ decs  hen’, 
remark,  as  indeed  he  was  :  he  hardly  understood  de  top,  eet  grow  fine,  fine.  Dat  ees  not  de  bot- 
what  was  meant.  tome,  but  dat  ees  not  noateeng ;  eet  grow,  hall 

“Monsieur,”  he  answered,  slowly,  “me?  I  de  sem,  eet  mek  not  no  doeffairance.  Sometime 
say  but  dees :  I  know  de  blossom.  I  know  de  sid,  I  see  one  man,  ’ee  mek  hov  dees  weellow  one 
I  know  de  leaf,  I  know  bien  le  bon  et  lo  mauvais,  fence.  Dare  ees  not  no  leaf ;  de — ’ow  you  say  ? 
an’  I  know  ’ow  we  call  hall” — here  Bornito  — de  stem  eet  ees — voyet,  mademoiselle,  oomme 
swept  his  arm  around,  as  if  enclosing  the  nni-  9a,”  stripping  here  the  green  and  leaving  the 
verse — “hall  dees.”  twig  bare  and  gray  in  his  hand.  “Bien,  two 

“  It  is  well — it  is  well,”  exclaimed  the  gentle-  wick  ees  gone,  de  fence  grow,  eet  become  one 
man.  “Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to  you,”  edge— joli,  oui.” 

he  continued.  “  I  am  Professor  Gaillard.”  “  Do  you  intend  engaging  a  swamp-professor, 

“  Monsieur  le  Professeur  Gaillard,  eet  mek  me  mademoiselle?”  exolaimed  De  Villenaret,  sar- 
a  ’appiness  to  mek  you’  hacquentanee,”  exclaimed  castically,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  in  his  task 
Bornito,  bending  his  dark  leonine  head  as  cour-  of  rolling  up  the  canvas  awning, 
teously  as  any  knigift  of  old,  and  with  the  wild  «  Your  sarcasm  is  harmless,  Mr.  de  Villenaret. 
native  grace  peculiar  to  his  people.  Listen :  I  know  just  what  unele  ia  about  to  say," 
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For  the  professor  really  looked  as  if  prepar¬ 
ing  a  speech.  His  keen  intellectual  face  was 
thoughtfully  bent  over  his  hot,  as  if  asking  the 
ferns  and  vines  there  whether  this  young  fisher¬ 
man  really  knew  their  everyday  names  and  ways 
of  life. 

Presently  he  looked  up. 

“  Leon  Bornito,  can  you,  for  a  consideration, 
give  me  of  your  time  ?  I  am  compounding  a  , 
book  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Southern  ; 

“Yon  no  spick  French?”  interrupted  the! 
other.  “  Pardon,  monsieur  le  professeur,  mais 
I  comprehend  not  Amdricaine,  like  French,  like 
Spaneesh.” 

“  I  regret  to  say  that  I  do  not.  I  lead  and 
understand  modern  languages.  But  it  is  with 
the  dead  tongues  that  I  am  colloquially  familiar,’' 
said  the  professor,  gravely. 

“You  halso  no  spick  Fienoh,  mademoiselle?” 
asked  Borntto,  with  deference. 

Miss  Gaillard  hesitated  and  blushed  brightly. 

“My  French  is  worse  than  your  English,” 
she  answered,  half  laughing.  “  I  read  well, 
otherwise  ;  really,  I  would  not  like  to  talk  with 
either  Frenchman  or  Creole.  But  1  can  tell  you 
what  uncle  wants.  He  is  writing  a  book  about 
swamp  trees  and  plants,  and  he  wants  a  native 
to  explain  and  to  show  the  uses  and  the  names 
of  plants,  just  as  they  are  known  to  you,  who 
live  among  them.  All  the  Latin  nameB — the 
book-names — he  knows.  Uncle  will  be  here  six 
weeks.  Now,  can  you  let  younelf  be  engaged, 
for  a  salary,  during  that  time  ?  Can  you  go  with 
him?  How  often,  uncle?” 

“Three  days  of  each  week,”  answered  the 
professor,  “for  a  consideration  of — at  the  lowest 
computation — " 

“  Not  fo’  no  monee — non — monsieur  le  profes¬ 
seur,”  interrupted  the  fisherman,  throwing  back 
his  head  and  standing  erect,  “  mais  becos  eel 
mek  me  ’uppee  to  mek  fo’  monsieur  hall  w'at  I 
can,  to  tell  to  ’eem  hall  w’at  I  know.” 

“Halloo?  voili!  there  they  are,  in  all  their 
gloix”  oried  De  Villenaret,  suddenly  now, 
pointing  among  the  cane,  where,  round  a  sinuous 
curve  of  the  bayou,  could  be  seen  two  other  1 
pleasure-boats,  gayly  canopied.  “  We  thought  f 
you  were  lost.  What  was  the  matter?"  he' 
called  out. 

“  Matter?  Nothing,"  answered  several  voices. 

“The  bayou  made  me  laxy,’’  criod  one. 

“And  I  insisted  npon  stopping  to  flah,”  cried 
a  pretty  brunette. 

“Eh  bien,  1  was  just  preparing  to  go  without 
you  all.  Come,  professor,  here  are  our  friends,’ 
continued  De  Villenaret,  impatiently. 


“  I — 1  am  loth  to  depart  before  making  a 
;  final  agreement  with  this  native,”  said  the  pro- 
:  fossor,  “  and  indeed,  if  not  decidedly  objeotion- 
:  able,  should  prefer  receiving  a  specimen  of  his 
:  knowledge  and  attainment  to-day.  He  might 
:  even  enter  the  boat,  and  discourse  as  we  pass 
;  along  this  stream.  There  is  sufficient  space,” 
continued  the  professor,  stepping  forward. 

“  Space  ?  Plenty  and  to  spare,  but  the  boat  is 
heavy  now,”  objected  De  Villenaret,  scarcely  con¬ 
cealing  his  irritation  at  this  proposal. 

“Could  not  this  Leon  Bornito  assist  in  the 
rowing?  You  have  strength  ?  You  row?"  ques¬ 
tioned  the  professor,  turning  toward  Bornito. 

The  young  fisherman  laughed,  as  if  deeming 
words  needless. 

“  ’Tis  a  rara  avis ;  I  should  not  like  to  lose 
him,”  persisted  the  naturalist. 

De  Villenaret  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked 
ungraciously  at  Bornito,  and  said  shortly,  in 

“  Since  it  is  the  wish  of  monsieur  le  profosseur, 
will  you  fasten  your  boat  to  the  bank  here,  and 
take  second  oar  in  ours?  ” 

“I  will  row  the  best  alone,”  answered  the 
fisherman,  doggedly. 

“Come,  then,”  returned  De  Villenaret.  “Now, 
profisssor,”  resuming  his  English,  “now,  pro¬ 
fessor,  your  rara  avia  is  captured.  Enter,  and  I 
promise  he  follows.” 

“’Tis  an  exceeding  excellent  arrangement,” 
murmured  the  old  gentleman,  stepping  into  the 
boat.  "This  sun  is  somewhat  ardent,”  he  added, 
passing  a  hand  over  his  bare  head. 

“  Here,  unde,  take  the  plants  from  your  fast 
and  lay  them  in  my  veil,”  said  the  niece.  Then, 
turning  to  Bornito,  who  had  already  possessed 
himself  of  the  oars,  she  said :  “Surely  this  boat 
iB  too  heavy  for  you  T" 

“’Eavie?”  cried  the  swamp  man.  “’Eavie? 
Ah,  mademoiselle,  eet  ecs  not  ’eavie;  non,  Dot 
hat  hall." 

And  indeed  to  Bornito  it  seemed  but  a  feather, 
floating  in  and  out  among  the  yellow  cane. 

Meantime,  they  apod  on  so  swiftly  under 
his  powerful  strokes  that  the  other  boats  were 
soon  left  fiar  behind.  Bornito  was  exultant.  It 
was  his  Btrong  arms,  he  realized,  that  were  carry¬ 
ing,  into  the  besom  of  the  swamp,  that  blue-eyed 
Mary,  who,  like  a  saint,  smiled  on  him  from 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  where  she  rested.  The 
sun  lingered  over  her  golden  hair,  and  touched 
her  white  hat,  changing  it,  for  Bornito,  into  a 
halo  of  glory  like  those  he  bad  seen  about  the 
heads  of  saints,  in  cliurahes  in  New  Orleans. 

“  Prie-Dieu,  prio-Dieu,  prie-Dieu,”  sang  a  bird 
5  far  above. 
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“Hark,  what  a  sweet  cry,”  said  the  girl,  rais-  |  “I  have  never  be^n  so  far  from  the  lake- 
ing  her  hand  for  silence.  i  shore,”  he  answered.  But,  after  all,  what  is 

“Do  yon  'ear  w'at  ’ee  say?"  sailed  Bomito,  j  it?  Only  a  palmetto  hut.” 
resting  on  his  oars.  “  JJcQtitez.”  Then,  lifting  !  “Only  a  prflmetto  hut,”  repeated  Miss  Gail- 
his  strong  soft  voice,  he  repeated:  “Prie-Dieu,  j  lard,  thoughtfully.  “  Xo,  it  is  more.  It  is  life 
prie-Dieu,  prie-Djeu."  j  in  the  swamp,  pictured  as  I  could  never  have 

“Pray  God.  How  lovely.”  j  imagined  it.  Why,  the  solitude  speaks;  every 

And  then  she  too  lifted  her  voice,  repeating  i  leaf  is  a  sigh,  every  blossom  a  poem.  And  that 
tenderly  the  plaintive  cry:  “Prie-Dieu,  prie-  <  palmetto  house,  nestling  there  against  that. 
Dieu,  prie-Dieu.”  j  swamp-tangle,  that  net  spread  over  the  vine 

-  j  beyond,  that  crane  and  pot  under  the  palmetto 

CHAPTER  IV.  I  shed,  the  mqss  drying,  and  the  pirogue  beneath 

Like  a  snake,  the  bayou  now  writhed  its  blaek  j  that  bending  tree,  and  the  black  water  in  front, 
length  in  and  out,  in  sinuous  curves.  The  scene  j  and  tho  wind  singing  over  those  eaves — the  effect 
grew,  every  moment,  wilder  and  darker.  j  is  wonderful." 

Over  the  fair  &ce  before  him,  Bornito  noted  j  “  Wonderful,  indeed,”  laughed  De  Villenaret, 
a  deeper  gravity  gradually  steal,  as  if  already  i  looking  with  undisguised  admiration  into  her 
on  this  blue-syed  Northern  maiden  the  swamp  glowing  Jhce.  “  Perhaps  you  also  find  that  red 
had  cast  its  sombre  sadness.  She  sat  silently  j  shirt  yonder  extending  itself  over  that  cypress- 
watching  the  banks  and  the  weird  woods  beyond,  j  knee  lovely.” 

scares  heeding  De  Villenaret’s  persistent  talk,  j  “I  do,”  she  answered,  gravely;  “I  do.  since 
until,  the  boat  suddenly  slipping  around  several  |  it  also  tells  of  human  life,  the  strange  wild  life 
sharp  curves,  a  spectacle  touohingly  moumftil  j  of  the  swamp.” 

was  revealed  just  before  them.  Cypreee-trees,  “Truly  a  remarkable  scene,”  muttered  I’ro- 
droped  as  in  tatters  of  moss,  stood  black  against  |  fessor  Gaillard.  “  A  habitation  constructed  of 
the  bine  sky,  a  tangle  of  matted  growth  wrapped  palmetto  must  be  worthy  of  examination.  Con- 
their  feet,  and,  from  this,  two  gray  crosses,  lift-  j  suit  with  the  owner,  De  Villenaret,  and  ascertain 
ing  aloft  their  slender  arms,  told  of  the  quietdead  j  whether  he  will  object  to  an  inspection  of  his 
sleeping  below.  j  premises.” 

“Graves,  are  they  not?”  asked  Mias  Gaillard,  i  “  Not  at  all  necessary,"  protested  the  planter, 
in  awestricken  tones,  looking  pityingly  toward  j  Then,  addressing  Bornito  in  French,  be  said : 
the  crosses.  “  How  sad,  to  lie  here  in  this  deep  j  “  We  desire  to  land  and  go  within  your  house.  ’ 
swamp.”  |  “To  pass  wideen  my  ’ouso?”  asked  the  fish or- 

“Sad — triste?”  cried  Bomito,  pausing  a  ;  man,  his  heart  giving  a  joyous  throb.  “  Mais, 
moment,  resting  on  his  oars,  and  meeting  the  |  monsieur  lc  professeur,  dat  well  mek  fo’  me  a 
tender  eyes  now  turnod  queetioningly  to  his.  ,  gret  ’appiness.” 

"Me?  I  t’ink  it  mo’  swit.  De  bird  seeng,  de  ;  As  he  spoke,  he  ran  the  prow  of  the  boat  far 
bayou  mova,  de  win’  blow,  de  floure  bloom.”  !  up  among  the  deep  rushes,  settled  the  oars,  threw 
The  young  fisherman,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  J  the  chained  grappling-hook  out,  and  sprang 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  took  to  his  oars  again.  j  ashore. 

“  High  tragedy,  or  comedy,  which  ?  ”  half  [  A  certain  quiet  dignity  tempered  the  gladness 
whispered,  half  sneered,  D*  Villenaret.  j  of  his  face  and  the  eagerness  of  his  motion. 

But  Miss  Gaillard  did  not  heed  the  speaker.  <  Perhaps  so  tho  patriarchs  of  old  might  have 
“ Whose  are  they?”  she  asked,  softly,  turning  }  welcomed  wanderers  to  their  tents, 
to  Bomito.  j  Bornito  indeed  felt  that  he  was  about  to 

*‘Ah,  mademoiselle,  rna  mere  eet  ees,  et  son  receive  an  angel  beneath  his  roof.  Never,  since 
pbre,  dey  slip  dare”  answered  the  fisherman,  \  the  mother's  burial,  had  foot  of  woman  crossed 
who  hod  paused  on  his  oars  again;  “an’  soon,”  j  his  threshold.  At  least,  never  since  that  first 
here  he  resumed  rowirg,  “soon  I  show  de  ’ouse  ;  week,  when  the  good  women  of  the  fisber-but9 
ware  I  leave  Eet  ees  not  far,  non.”  !  below  had  set  in  order  his  habitation,  laying 

Thus  saying,  he  propelled  the  boat  deftly  |  away  the  possessions  of  the  dead  in  the  great 
around  several  curves  of  tall  rushes  till  they  }  cypress  chest,  whence  he  had  never  removed 
saw  before  them  the  home  be  spoke  of— a  pic- ;  them. 

ture  wild,  sad,  graceful,  lsugnid.  j  And  now,  leading  the  way  forward,  he  began 

“You  did  not  prepare  me  for  this,”  cried  (  wondering  vaguely  whether  he  had  brushed 
Miss  Gaillard.  looking  somewhat  reproachfully  j  the  ashes  as  his  mother  would  have  bad  them 
toward  De  Villenaret.  i  brushed,  over  the  clay  hearth ;  whether  he  lmd 
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left  bis  blanket  tossed  or  folded.  But  he  need  i 
not  have  feared,  os  he  saw  from  the  glanoe  of  j 
satisfied  pleasure  which  Miss  Gaillard  cast ; 
around  as  she  entered. 

Her  quick  eye  had  -indeed  obserred  the  dis-  J 
order.  Yet  that  disorder  but  heightened  the  J 
quaintness  of  the  interior  to  her.  It  was  again  ! 
the  life  of  a  denizen  of  the  swamp  pictured,  i 
only  here  that  life  was  pictured  in  his  home,  j 
There  were  rough  chairs  made  from  twigs  and  j 
branches,  the  seats  of  palmetto ;  there  was  a  ham-  ; 
mock  swung  from  the  low  rafters,  and  over  the  j 
side  of  the  hammock  trailed  a  dark-blue  blanket ;  ' 
there  were  nets  hanging  on  the  posts  of  the 
walls,  and  baskets  of  palmetto,  and  some  tin¬ 
ware,  and  knives  in  sheaths  ;  while  against  the  1 
walls  stood  paddles,  traps  made  of  rough  laths,  j 
an  old  gun,  and  fishing-rods  of  various  lengths.  1 

In  . one  corner  was  a  bedstead,  with  mattress 
and  pillows,  and  covered  with  a  dark  blanket. 
In  an  opposite  corner  was  a  little  altar  of  rough 
cypress  boards,  adorned  by  some  gaudy  sacred 
pictures,  two  candlesticks,  a  crucifix,  and  urn 
for  holy  water,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  little 
mirror  and  a  cross  of  thorns. 

De  Yillenaret  commenced  examining  the  pad¬ 
dles,  and  the  professor  stood  gazing  on  walls 
and  roof,  os  if  striving  to  understand  exactly  the 
value  of  palmetto  for  protection  against  heat, 
cold,  and  rain.  The  fisherman  bad  followed  Miss 
Gaillard,  who  was  curiously  regarding  the  rough 
altar. 

“To  ma  mfcre,  dat  was  one  gret  consolation,” 
he  said,  softly. 

“And  to  you  ?”  she  asked. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  through 
the  open  door  at  the  sunlit  swamp  beyond. 

“I  suppose  you  mean,”  said  Miss  Gaillard, 
“that  you  prefer  worshiping  God  in  the  wood. 
So  I  have  felt  in  churches  when  I  have  seen, 
through  a  window,  green  grass  and  trees  waving, 
and  the  blue  sky  over  all." 

He  smiled  under  his  long  beard.  This  sym¬ 
pathy,  this  understanding — it  was  like  seeing  a 
bit  of  his  own  self  in  her  heart. 

“Ha!  what  have  we  here?  Cypress -wood, 
and  of  peculiarly  fine  grain,"  observed  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  coming  and  standing  beside  them.  “  It  is 
singular,  the  influence  exerted  by  your  Homan 
faith,”  he  continued,  turning  toward  Do  Ville- 
naret,  who  was  advancing,  bolding  in  his  hands 
an  oar  of  peculiar  shape.  “Even  within  the 
walls  of  this  rude  habitation,  the  followers  of 
that  faith  have  displayed  their  treasures.” 

“And,  uncle,  that  urn  is  certainly  a  treasure,” 
interrupted  the  niece,  gently.  “  May  I — may  I 
examine  it  ?”  she  asked,  hesitating. 


“  Hexameen?”  repeated  the  young  fisherman. 
“Mais  certainement,  mademoiselle,”  and  he 
took  the  transparent  porcelain  in  his  brown 
fingers,  and  laid  it  gently  in  her  outstretched 
palm.  «  Eet  was  fo'  l’eau  Wnite,  mais,  depuis 
long  temps,  dere  ees  not  een  eet  noateeng,  hex- 
cept  dat  w’at  you  Bee,  de  scapular  weech  'old 
wideen  eet  de  relique.” 

“  How  delicate  and  how  singular  to  find — ” 

But  here  Miss  Gaillard  paused,  as  if  fearing 
to  wound  Bornito,  and  asked  of  the  relic  within, 
which  was  only  a  scapular  of  brown  leather, 
much  rubbed  and  worn. 

“  Eet  ees  a  bit,”  he  said,  “  of  the  'oly  cross  of 
Calvary,"  crossing  himself  reverently. 

She  did  not  smile.'  She  did  not  let  him  see 
the  incredulity  of  her  heart.  She  had  too  much 
tact,  too  much  humanity,  for  that. 

“Allow  me  to  examine  that  urn,  nieoe,”  said 
the  professor.  “  I — I — " 

He  passed  his  hand  thoughtfully  over  his 
brow.  “The  specimen  is  peculiar.  It  is  of  a 
workmanship  and  of  a  pattern  not  altogether 
unfamiliar — not  altogether.  I  truly  am  trans¬ 
ported  backward  among  those  olden  days  of 
college-life,"  pursued  the  professor,  turning  the 
bowl  round  and  round  in  his  slender  hand. 
And  then,  while  examining  it,  and  as  if  he  had 
quite  forgotten  the  presence  of  others,  he  com¬ 
menced  humming,  in  a  low  voice,  a  bit  of  an  old 
college-song : 

•*  Vive  P amour,  vive  le  tin, 

Vive  la  compagnle." 

“Why,  uncle!”  exclaimed  Miss  Gaillard, 
laughing,  and  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  his 
arm.  “  Why,  uncle,  I  never  beard  you  sing 

“  Ah,  my  dear,”  he  said,  rousing  suddenly 
and  placing  the  urn  careftilly  on  the  cypress 
shelf,  “my  voice  was  once,  I  have  been  told, 
gayest  of  them  all,  in  the  olden  days.  Your 
uncle  and  I,  De  ViUenaret,  were  a  wild  couple. 
Truth,  the  memory  of  It  all  has  often  made  me 
tender  with  our  own  college-lads.” 

He  sighed,  looked  forth  through  the  open 
door,  and  muttered : 

“It  was  the  springtime  of  life— the  spring¬ 
time  of  lift.” 

“Would  you  have  it  back,  unde?”  asked  the 
nieoe,  looking  wistfully  up  Into  his  ftce. 

“Nay,  the  dead  may  not  be  recalled,”  he 
answered,  solemnly.  “  And  perhaps  It  Is  better 
so.  Knowledge  of  our  own  baoksliding  best 
educates  us  for  the  guidance  of  others.” 

“You  were  never  very  wicked,  dear  uncle,’' 
said  the  niece,  in  her  sweet  voice,  laying  her 
hand  tenderly  on  his  arm. 
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How  softly  and  tenderly  it  rested  there.  To 
Bornito,  she  seemed  an  angel ;  to  De  Villenaret, 
a  beautiful  woman. 

“  Nay,  it  was  but  the  thoughtless  overflow  of 
youth,"  replied  her  uncle,  patting  her  hand. 

••  Many  a  gay  night  we  made  of  it,  your  uncle 
and  I,  De  Villenaret.  That  urn — methinks — ” 

He  again  reached  forth  his  hand,  as  if  to  take 
it ;  but  suddenly  sighed  and  moved  away. 

Miss  Gail  lard  followed  him. 

De  Villenaret,  bland  and  easy,  walked  after. 

Bornito  was  left  alone. 

He  had  listened.  He  had  understood.  Some¬ 
how,  there  stole  over  him  a  deep  sadness.  How 
far  asunder  were  their  lives  and  hisl  To  the 
uncle  of  that  beautiful  saint,  his  altar-urn  had 
brought  memories  of  youth  and  revelry  and  joy. 
To  him — the  lonely  fisherman — it  brought  only 
the  recollection  of  the  dip  of  his  mother’s  dark 
shapely  hand,  only  the  desolation  wbioh  had  fol¬ 
lowed  her  death.  For  him,  the  urn  hod  no 
memories  but  these. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing 
Miss  Gaillard  speak. 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  delightful,”  she 
was  saying,  “  to  spread  our  feast  here,  under 
this  palmetto  roof?  It  is  shady  and  cool ;  there 
is  no  danger  of  snakes ;  and  the  banks  of  the 
bayou  are  not  very  dry.  You — you,  I  am  sure, 
will  make  us  welcome,”  she  pursued,  turning  to 
Bornito. 

The  young  fisherman  did  not  speak,  but  the 
glad  surprise  in  his  face  was  a  sufficient  answer. 

At  this  moment,  a  loud  shout  rang  out  on  the 

“  There  they  are  now.  Our  friends  have 
come — they  will  all  consent,  I  am  sure,”  cried 
Miss  Gaillard,  stepping  through  the  low  door, 
and  going  forward  to  meet  the  new  arrivals. 

Bornito  followed  her  at  first,  but,  pausing  sud¬ 
denly,  turned  and  looked  back. 

The  professor  stood  before  the  altar.  In  his 
hand  he  held  the  urn.  His  lips  moved  dreamily, 
and  Bornito  fancied  he  could  see  them  forming 
again  the  words  of  that  gay  old  college- refrain : 

“  Vlvs  1' amour,  vtv»  le  via, 

Vive  la  compegnle." 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  all  the  years  of  that  dark  old  bayou,  of  all  its 
sombre  shadowy  life,  perhaps  no  gayer  company 
had  ever  gathered  on  its  banks  before. 

Bortito  watched  the  ladies  Sitting  back  and 
forth  between  his  lonely  dwelling  and  their 
bright  boats,  feeling  as  if  in  a  dream.  To  him, 
they  were  like  brilliant  birds ;  their  voice*  and  I 
laughter  seemed  the  notes  of  bayou-songsters;  ] 


and  he  smiled,  well  pleased  at  this  rainbow¬ 
coloring,  which  gave  to  the  old  swamp  an  even 
fairer  loveliness. 

But,  among  them  all,  he  said  to  himself,  there 
was  no  one  to  compare  with  the  beautiful  Mary. 
With  the  halo  of  sunlight  around  her,  she  moved 
to  and  fro :  every  motion,  every  glance,  every 
tint  on  the  lovely  face  whispering  to  him  of 
heaven.  She  had  introduced  the  new  arrivals 
to  him,  each  in  turn,  but  he  had  scarce  heard 
their  names.  He  had  stood,  indeed,  with  bare 
head,  holding  his  great  bat  in  his  hands,  and 
making  each  guest  welcome,  with  the  inborn 
grace  of  his  Southern  blood.  But  all  he  remem¬ 
bered  afterward  was  that  one  was  a  matron,  a 
tall  cold  pale-eyed  woman,  a  sister  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  aunt  of  the  beautiful  Mary  ;  that,  in 
addition,  there  were  two  Creole  girls,  sisters — 
dark,  rich,  and  piquant — one  languidly  grace¬ 
ful,  the  other  bright  and  sparkling;  and  that, 
besides  these,  there  were  three  gentlomon. 

The  languid  graceful  sister  immediately 
monopolized  him.  She  asked  questions  about 
bis  home-life,  the  game,  the  fishing,  and  the 
parties  of  hunters  who  sometimes  camped  on  the 
banks  above.  His  deep  voice,  in  responding, 
flowed  liquidly,  if  shyly,  in  the  soft  language 
of  France. 

‘‘You  see  that  grave  gentleman  and  the 
younger  one  beside  him?”  sho  inquired.  “  Eli, 
bien !  They  are  our  guardian  and  his  son,  and  we 
have  brought  them  for  a  day's  holiday.  They 
live  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  us — we  are  all 
guests  of  Monsieur  de  Villenaret  at  his  planta¬ 
tion.  Bien,  1  have  thrown  my  challenge  to  the 
two  city  gentlemen,  and  also  to  Monsieur  Van- 
derlich — he  who  talks  to  my  sister.  I  am  to 
catch  the  largest  fish — so  long,"  she  added,  lift¬ 
ing  her  little  gloved  hands,  “  and  you,  monsieur 
le  peebeur,  must  show  me  an  old  log,  or  a  hol¬ 
low,  or  a  pool  where  the  biggest  fish  live.” 

After  awhile,  when  the  company  had  scattered 
up  and  down  the  bayou,  Bornito  discovered  that 
Miss  Gaillard  had  stolen  away  by  herself,  with 
her  fishing-line,  to  a  secluded  pait  of  the  bank. 
He  came  up  so  softly  that  she  did  not  hear  him 
approach.  It  was  very  secluded  and  shady 
where  she  sat.  Only  a  little  gleam  of  sunlight 
slipped  down  through  the  moss-hung  branches 
overhead,  touching  the  gold  sheen  of  her  hair, 
for  she  had  removed  her  hat  and  was  bare¬ 
headed.  Bornito  paused,  silently  feasting  his 
eyes  and  soul  on  the  tender  purity  of  that 
saintly  face.  Very  sad  it  seemed,  there  in 
repose,  under  the  shadow  of  the  oak.  Ho 
|  thought  of  a  picture  he  had  once  seen,  in  a 
|  sacred  book  belonging  to  his  dead  mother— 
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a  picture  of  a  young  martyr,  the  lovely  head 
crowned  with  cruel  thorns.  He  looked  at  the 
white  brow  before  him — firm,  clear,  brave :  no, 
it  would  never  shrink,  never  tremble,  if  duty 
fitted  the  martyr-crown  over  that  golden  head. 

Yes,  how  sad  Bhe  seemed  !  Surely  some  grief 
rested  over  her  life.  Yet  what  could  it  be? 
The  eyes  were  downcast ;  the  little  white  hands 
resting  on  her  lap  were  carelessly  clasped  about 
the  slender  pole — so  carelessly  :  why,  the  tiniest 
fish  might  drag  it  quite  away  into  that  dark 

He  drew  a  step  nearer,  nearer  and  yet  nearer. 
Then  he  stood  leaning  against  a  tree,  hid  in  the 
tangle  behind. 

lie  could  almost  hear  her  breathe.  He  could 
see  the  dark  water  eddying  about  the  little  cork. 
Now  and  then,  there  came  to  him  voices  from 
those  below,  floating  amid  the  song  of  the  cane. 

He  did  not  know  how  time  passed,  he  was  so 
happy  watching  her.  Once  a  little  sigh  reached 
him,  and  Bornito  sighed  also,  and  felt  a  keen 
desire  to  step  forth  and  ask  her  what  was  her 
trouble:  ask  if  a  strong  hand  and  a  strong 
heart  could  help  to  lift  that  trouble  from  her 
path.  But  he  held  back,  remembering  again 
that  she  would  think  him  mod. 

ile  knew  little  of  life,  save  that  quiet  still 
dreamy  life  of  the  swamp,  but  on  tho  fucs  of  his 
dead  mother  be  hod  seen  that  same  look.  Yes, 
he  had  seen  it,  too,  on  the  fhcos  of  men  and 
women  and  little  children,  below  in  tho  fisher- 
settlement.  Was  it  for  that  homo  In  the  far 
North  that  she  grieved?  Or  Was  it  but  the  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  swamp,  touching  her  light  heart 
with  its  gloom  and  dreariness?  Tho  young  fish¬ 
erman  thought  of  all  the  terrible  sorrow  of 
which  he  had  ever  heard,  wondering  whether 
any  rested  over  her  life,  that  he  had  supposed 
was  so  happy,  that  ought  to  be  so  happy. 

While  he  thought  thus,  Mrs.  Vanderlich  drew 
near,  threading  her  way  along  the  veiy  edge  of 
the  bayou,  where  the  rushes  grew  low. 

Miss  Gaiilard  lifted  her  head  at  the  sound  of 
the  footsteps,  a  bright  flush  tinging  her  delicate 

"Aunt  Vandertioh,”  she  called,  "the  bayou 
is  deep.  Don't  walk  too  near  the  edge.” 

But  tho  other  still  kept  on  hor  dangerous  way, 
paying  no  hoed  to  the  warning.  She  did  not 
even  answer,  until  she  had  reached  her  niece. 

"No,  I  will  not  sit  down.”  she  said,  impa¬ 
tiently  shaking  hor  head,  as  Miss  Gaiilard  made 
a  motion  for  hor  to  take  a  place  beside  her.  “  I 
am  too  wretohed,  Mary.  And  you  are  the  cause 
You  hold  my  son's  ihto  in  your  hands,  as  you 
well  know.” 


"  His  fate  is  in  his  own  hands,"  Miss  Gaiilard 
answered,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  water. 

"Cruel — most  cruel,”  exclaimed  the  mother, 
with  an  icy  look  at  her  niece.  "  Gerton  has 
been  to  you  like  a  brother,  and  you  to  me  like  a 
daughter.  I  took  you  into  my  heart  and  my 
home — an  orphan.  'Tis  the  old  story,  Mary. 
The  viper  warmed  by  the  hearth,  and  turning  to 
bite  the  hand  which  nourished  it  into  life." 

“Oh,  aunt,  aunt,"  cried  the  sweet  voice — 
and  now  Bornito  could  see  the  eyes  raised  in 
piteous  appeal — “  anything  but  this.  I  will  go 
to  my  uncle  and  plead  for  Gerton.  I  will — ” 

"Hush!  Are  you  mod?”  interposed  Mrs. 
Ynnderlich,  in  low  suppressed  tones,  and  she 
looked  around  searchingly.  “  Do  you  want  the 
whole  world  to  hear  of  Gerton's  trouble?” 

Now,  indeed,  Bornito  wished  himself  away. 
He  could  not  move,  however,  without  disclosing 
himself.  But,  at  least,  he  would  not  hear. 

Alas,  he  might  as  well  have  tried  not  to  hear 
the  beating  of  the  cane. 

“Say,  rather,  Gerton's  guilt,"  answered  Miss 
Gaiilard. 

“  Of  course,  you  will  give  it  tho  harshest  name 
;  possible,”  rejoined  tho  aunt.  "  You  were  very 
careful  to  warn  me  about  the  danger  of  this 
bank,  but  you  do  not  care  how  you  wound  my 
heart.  Mury,  I  would  drown  myself  a  hundred 
times  over,  in  that  water,  if  I  could  lift  this 
trouble  from  my  son’s  life.  Look  at  me — am  I 
not  miserable  ?” 

“  Oh,  aunt,”  cried  the  niece,  lifting  her  eyes, 
now  all  dimmed  with  unshed  tears,  "  believe 
me — I  would  die  to  savo  you  from  pain — I  would 
die  to  save  Gerton — ” 

“You  prove  it,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Vanderlich, 
with  a  laugh  of  scorn.  “You  prove  it,  Mary. 
All  this  talk  is  useless.  1  see  through  your 
wiles.  Gerton  will  bo  disinherited — and  you — 
you  will  then  be  owner  of  all.” 

"  This  from  you,  Aunt  Vanderlich — this  from 
you  ?”  cried  Miss  Gaiilard,  rising  suddenly,  and 
quite  heedless  that  her  rod  and  line  fell  splosh¬ 
ing  into  the  water.  "  Yon  do  not — you  cannot 
believe  those  words.  They  are  Gerton's — not 
yours.  Ah  1  1  see ;  he  has  poisoned  your  heart 
— he  has — " 

"  Said  but  what  he  thought,”  interrupted  the 
mother;  and  then,  laying  a  detaining  hand  on 
her  niece's  shonlder,  she  added,  hastily :  “  No. 
Mary,  no ;  I  unsay  those  words.  Nevertheless, 
it  will  be  true.  Let  your  uncle  but  know  that 
Gerton  has  Mien  a  third  time,  and  all  is  over. 
Not  only  disinherited,  bnt  an  outcast — his  career 
in  life  ruined.  Mary,  help  him.  By  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  these  long  years,  when  you  two  played 
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at  my  side,  and  learned  to  read  from  the  same 
book,  and  prayed  the  same  prayers — ” 

“Ah,”  interrupted  Miss  Gaillard,  lifting  her 
piteous  eyes,  with  such  misery  in  their  blue 
depths  that  Bornito  clinched  his  strong  hands. 
“  Ah,  and  now  to  those  prayers  you  bid  me  be 
false — false  to  my  heart — (Use  to  another — and 
false  to  my  God.” 

“  To  another?  No,”  objected  Mrs.  Vanderiich. 
“  He  knows  well  that  you  do  not  ease  for  him. 
But,  once  married,  he  thinks  be  will  surely  win 
your  lore.  And,  to-day,  he  will  make  another 
appeal,  and — and  Gerton  has  promised — ” 

"What?”  interrupted  Miss  Gaillard,  sharply. 

“Only  that  you  will  listen — nothing  more, 
Mary.  Bearing  Gerton  out  of  the  question,  tell 
me,  dear,  are  you  wise,  rejecting  a  fine  fortune, 
a  fine  position,  and  the  derotien  of  a  true 
heart?" 

"A  true  heart?  I  question  its  truth.  Ob, 
aunt,  I  cannot  feel  even  respect  for  one  who  is 
willing  to  forgive  Gorton's  debt,  if  Gorton's 
infinenee  persuade  me  to  acceptance.  Do  you 
not  see  his  eyes  are  fixed,  also,  on  the  fortune 
beyond?  Do  you  not  see  that  his  admiration 
is  for  Mary  Gaillard,  heiress-prospective  to  an 
unde's  fortune?  And  I — his  guest !  Oh,  would 
that  he  had  never  met  us;  would  that  uncle  had 
never  accepted  the  invitation  to  his  old  friend' b 
home.  Moreover,  Is  it  not  he  who  has  led  our- 
Gerton  astray  ?  who  has — ” 

“Nonsense,”  interposed  Mrs.  Vanderiich,  im¬ 
patiently.  “Young  men  will  he  young  men. 
Gerton  is  only  sowing  his  wild  oats.  It  is  a 
pity,  really,  Mary,  that  your  love  for  your  cousin 
did  not  move  you  when  be  laid  his  love  at  your 
feet.  Had  you  listened  to  his  suit,  perhaps 

“Aunt — aunt — are  you  quite  merciless?  Can 
you  not  let  all  that  miserable  past  lie  dead  and 
buried?" 

“  Buried  and  dead  ?  The  past  is  never  dead. 
The  post  is  the  seed  of  the  present.  It  is  you 
who  have  made  this  misery  for  my  son.  If  you 
had  taken  his  young  heart,  with  all  its  passion¬ 
ate  love —  And  even  now,  Mary,”  here  she 
laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  th#  girl’s  shoulder, 
“  even  now  it  is  not  toe  late.  Your  influence 
is  boundless.  Say  that  you  will  be  his  wife.” 

“  How,  then,  will  the  debt  be  paid,  aunt?” 

“True — true — I  had  forgotten.  My  brain 
reels.  Oh,  I  am  so  wretched!”  She  sank,  as 
she  spoke,  exhausted,  on  the  low  bonk  of  the 
bayou. 

“And  do  I  not  suffer?”  asked  Miss  Gaillard, 
olasping  her  white  hands  and  looking  down 
with  unspeakable  sadness  on  the  poor  mother. 


“  Ob,”  she  continued,  “  if  only  we  had  not  eome 
on  this  miserable  visit.  And  this  day,  at  least, 
1  had  boped  to  baniah  tare — to  forget  and  to  be 
to  my  uncle — ” 

“  When  do  I  ever  see  you  alone  ?  What  op¬ 
portunity  do  you  ever  give  me  to  speak?  Do 
you  think  I  choose  willingly  this  dark  wretched 
spot,  to  show  the  darkness  and  wretchedness  of 
my  heart?  And,  after  all,  I  might  have  spared 
myself.  Cold — unfeeling — stubborn — oh,  Mary, 
can  yen  promise  nothing?” 

The  girl  had  turned  away. 

Bornito  could  not  see  her  face. 

There  was  intense  aQenos,  just  the  cane-song, 
and  presently  a  prit-Dlea,  lighting  in  the  tree 
above,  singing  its  soft  ery :  “  Prie-Dieu,  prie- 
Dleu,  prie-Dieu.” 

Softly  and  soothingly  that  ory  must  have  fallen 
into  the  girl’s  troubled  heart;  for,  as  it  died 
away,  she  turned  toward  her  aunt  a  fhoe,  pale 
indeed,  and  touchingly  lovely  in  its  sadness,  but 
calm  and  gentle. 

“Yes,  aunt,  this  I  promise  —  I  promise  to 
listen  and  to  pray  that  God  will  guide  me.” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Mm.  Vanbuiioh  was  gone. 

Miss  Gaillard  had  resumed  her  seat  and  was 
again  fishing. 

Bornito  lingered.  His  knowledge  of  English 
was  United,  yet  he  bad  quite  understood  the 
conversation,  and  his  brave  tender  heart  was 
filled  with  pain. 

He  wondered  who  would  speak.  Who  was 
coming  to  ask  the  heart  and  the  life  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  saint? 

The  little  hands  were  now  clasped  about  the 
slender  pole,  not  lightly,  but  with  strained 
nervous  tension.  After  awhile,  the  cork  was 
suddenly  drawn  down  into  the  water,  and  Miss 
Gaillard  gave  a  faint  cry,  as  one  awakened  from 

It  was  then  that  Bornito  broke  through  the 
tangle  of  vines,  and,  coming  to  her  side,  clasped 
his  brown  hands  beside  her  lily  fingers,  drawing 
her  prey  from  the  deep  water  with  graceful 
strength  and  skill. 

“  It  Is  a  fish — a  great  fish,”  she  eried,  her  fair 
face  all  flushed  with  snrprise ;  “  but  oh,  what  a 
monster !” 

The  young  fisherman  looked  down,  and  sud¬ 
den  anger  filled  his  heart. 

A  gar — an  alligator-gar — almost  one  yard  in 
length — a  hideous  creature — sprang  back  and 
forth,  writhing  among  the  green  rushes. 

He  lifted  his  great  boot  and  stamped  merci¬ 
lessly,  again  and  again  and  again. 


It  was  an  unequal  contest.  The  creature, 
fierce  at  first,  was  soon  oonquered.  When  quite 
dead,  Bornito  seised  it  in  both  hands  and  tossed 
it  into  the  bayou. 

“  A  bad  fish,”  he  said ;  “  a  bad  fish,”  and 
looked  toward  Mias  Gaillard. 

She  was  shrinking  far  back  against  the  brown 
trunk  of  the  tree.  All  about,  the  green  rushes 
were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  fish.  One 
drop  even  tarnished  the  pale-gray  of  her  gown. 
She  did  not  smile.  She  did  not  say  that  she  was 
glad.  There  was  only  horror  in  the  blue  eyes, 
and  pain  on  the  fur  face. 

And  then  shame  entered  his  heart. 

He  had  been  savage,  cruel,  he  said  to  himself. 

Others,  hearing  the  oommotion,  had  hurried  up. 
Bornito,  as  if  guilty,  bent  low  over  the  water, 
and  knelt  and  washed  the  red  stains  from  his 
hands.  He  had  meant  only  to  serve  her;  he 
bad  meant  only  to  put  out  of  sight  what 
had  frightened  her;  and,  instead,  he  had  given 
her  pain — yes,  driven  the  soft  color  from  her 

Poor  Bornito  I  After  all,  he  was  only  a  savage, 
a  swamp-savage,  he  thought,  penitently.  But  he 
would  die  to  save  her  from  trouble.  As  those 
others,  he  oould  never  be;  certainly  not  as  the 
cousin  Gerton,  who  would  force  her  into  a  love¬ 
less  match  ;  not  as  that  unknown  one,  who  would 
take  her,  all  unwilling,  and  make  her  his  wife. 

As  he  thought  these  things,  he  rose  from  bis 
knees  and  looked  about  fiercely,  shaking  the 
water-drops  from  his  hands. 


Do  Villenaret  stood  near.  He  was  talking, 
and,  while  talking,  gaxing  into  Miss  Gaillard' s 
face,  and  there  was  that  in  his  eyes  which  told 
Bornito  all. 

So,  she  was  to  be  bartered,  as  he  bartered  his 
fish  on  the  wharves  below.  She  was  to  pay  a 
debt,  as  when  he  paid  old  Gustave  for  his  new 
pirogue.  She  was  worth,  how  many  dollars  ? — 
he  wondered. 

Strong,  grand,  ignorant,  tender,  savage  Bor¬ 
nito  t 

A  sudden  tempest  and  a  sudden  inspiration 
entered  his  heart. 

He  had  gold.  He  had  been  lucky — no  other 
fisherman  as  lucky  as  he.  The  finest  and  rarest 
;  prey  had  oome  to  his  bait,  and  his  seine  always 
:  drew  treasure.  There  was  a  pile  hidden  in  a 
:  cleft  of  the  palmetto  roof— where  rafter  and 
:  joist  met — gold,  all  gold.  Thinking  of  the  time 
when  he  would  sail  away  into  foreign  lands,  he 
had  gathered  his  treasure  and  hidden  it  thus. 
More  than  three  hundred  dollars.  Would  it  be 
enough f  Would  she  take  it?  Could  he  not 
say  to  her:  “Here,  take  this,  use  it;  I  do  not 
need  it.  I  am  strong,  and  1  am  going  out  into 
the  world  to  work  and  to  travel  ”T 

Ah,  surely  she  would  rather  take  from  him 
than  sell  herself  to  that  other. 

And  he  lifted  his  head  and  folded  his  arms, 
after  the  manner  of  his  people,  and  walked  away 
silently  to  be  alone  and  to  think. 

Strong,  ignorant,  tender,  Bavoge  Bornito  1 
[to  >k  continued.] 
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I  kkxw  I  ought,  in  the  beginning,  to  have 
explained  to  Clarenoe  Lovell  exactly  the  terms 
on  whioh  1  found  myself  pieced  with  my  cousin, 
Tom  Rainsford. 

The  explanation  should  have  been  my  first 
thought.  Well,  it  wee;  but  1  had  not  entered  on 
it — there  was  the  trouble.  I  had  procrastinated, 
because  I  found  the  subject  difficult  to  introduce 
— one  I  did  not  like  even  to  think  about — and  I 
believe  no  mortal  ever  had  so  oonfirmed  a  habit 
of  putting  off  unpleasant  things  as  I,  Geraldine 
Faucett. 

I  should  have  been  at  a  loss,  too,  just  what 
name  to  give  the  relation  which  existed  between 
Tom  and  myself — I  mean,  of  course,  outside  of 
our  oousinship.  Before  he  started  for  Texas,  bo 
forced  me  to  own — more,  I  firmly  believe,  from  a 
desire  to  have  peaoe  than  any  better  reason — ttact 
I  was  fonder  of  him  than  of  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  regarded  young  men ;  which, 
after  all,  was  not  a  wonderful  admission,  con¬ 
sidering  there  was  no  other  of  his  age  and  sex 
whom  1  eared  a  straw  about. 

Then,  just  as  he  was  ready  to  leave,  he  put  a 
ring  on  my  finger  and  called  it  a  sign  of  onr 
engagement;  and  somehow,  in  spite  of  my 
protestations  that  I  could  not  and  would  not 
oonsider  myself  engaged,  the  ring  once  there,  1 
felt  bound  and  fottercd. 

At  least,  it  wss  partly  the  enforced  acceptance 
of  the  ring  whioh  gave  me  the  vernation,  but 
more  because  he  was  so  earnest  and  impetuous, 
in  such  despair  at  parting,  and,  into  the  bargain, 
he  frightened  me  by  swearing  that,  if  I  refused 
his  request,  he  would  relinquish  his  plans  st  the 

His  doing  this  wonld  have  proved  utter  rnin 
to  his  future,  for  his  uncle  wes  so  furious  st  his 
rustioation  from  the  university,  his  debts,  end 
his  other  folly  and  wrong-dodag,  that  be  had 
vowed,  if  Tom  did  not  go  out  to  Texes  and 
manage  a  ranch*  the  old  gentleman  owned 
there,  he  should  be  oast  off  completely. 

So,  as  usual,  I  had  given  in  to  my  cousin,  and 
tried  to  be  glad  of  what  I  bad  done  when  I 
remembered  how  he  had  repeated  over  and  over 
that  my  affection  should  be  his  gnerdon:  the 
thought  of  one  day  claiming  me  would  enable  him 
patiently  to  bear  every  ill  which  could  poesibly 
arrive  during  his  exile — though  I  don’t  know 


that  they  promised  to  bo  excessive,  regarding 
the  matter  calmly. 

Heighol  Tom  bad  not  been  gone  quite  six 
months,  when  Miss  Ventnor  and  I  went  to 
Richfield  Springs  for  a  few  weeks,  'i  here  it 
;  was  I  met  Clarerce  Lovell,  and  he  looked — well, 
as  like  the  hero  of  a  three-volume  romance  as 
his  name  sonnde  1. 

He  was  not  much  older  than  Tom,  barely 
1  vwcatyfive ;  but  Tom  appeared  still  boyish, 
weak,  and  vacillating,  whereas  Mr.  Lovell  hod 
|  the  manner  and  aplomb  of  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world,  besides  being  as  handsome  as  the 
bust  of  Antinous,  and  displaying  such  positive, 
genius  in  the  numerous  fugitivo  poems  he  had 
published,  that  people  prophesied  a  brilliant 
;  future  for  this  favorite  of  nature. 

The  feminine  population  at  the  springs  was 
quite  insane  about  him — as,  over  and  above  bie 
physical  and  mental  advantages,  be  was  very 
rich;  but,  from  the  first  evening  wo  met,  he 
devoted  himself  to  me  in  the  most  open  fashion 
and  with  a  knightly  oourtesy  which  I  think 
would  have  gone  far  to  touch  any  woman  s 
heart. 

I  dare  say  Mias  Ventnor  might  have  objected 
to  our  sudden  intimacy,  but  she  was  so  wretched 
from  rheumatism  that  she  spent  the  mejor  part 
of  the  time  in  her  chamber,  and  pretty  good- 
natured  little  Mrs.  Warner,  under  whose  ebap- 
eronage  I  was  nominally,  had  too  much  to  do  jn 
carrying  on  her  numerous  flirtations  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  affairs,  beyond  taking  me  into 
boll-roams  or  other  festive  places,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  bar  very  gorgeous  wings. 

And  I  wss  flattered  and  fluttered  by  Clarenoe 
Lovell's  devotion — why  should  I  deny  it!  And 
when,  the  night  before  we  unexpectedly  left 
Richfield — owing  to  a  business-telegram  of  great 
urgency  which  Mias  Ventnor  received — he  told 
me  that  he  loved  me,  1  was  so  affected  by  his 
eloquent  avowal,  eo  fascinated  by  the  glamor  of 
his  marvelous  eyes,  that  I  believed  my  whole 
heart  went  out  In  the  affirmative  anewer  which 
I  whispered  to  bis  pleading. 

When  we  reached  homo— 'we  lived  within  an 
easy  drive  of  the  pleasant  old  town  of  Syracuse 
— I  found  a  letter  from  my  cousin  Tom,  foil  of 
vehement  protestation  and  insisting  on  the  fact 
of  our  engagement,  though  I  had  summoned 
(61) 
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courage  to  write  plainly  that  he  must  not,  for  I 
knew  my  guardian  was  too  deeply  prejudiced 
against  him  to  permit  it  at  present. 

I  felt  frightened  and  guilty  enough  as  I  read 
Tom's  epistle,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
scarcely  thought  of  him  once  during  the  entire 
time  of  my  absence.  I  did  not  try  to  justify  my 
neglect  to  my  conscience,  but  I  could  not  help 
telling  myself  that  I  had  more  than  a  show  of 
excuse  to  offer.  The  sojourn  at  Richfield  had 
been  gayer  than  anything  my  quiet  past  had 
ever  offered,  and,  besides  constant  amusement, 
had  not  the  cynosure  in  the  matter  of  young 
men  been  nearly  always  at  my  side — rendering 
me  the  envy  of  the  women — dazrling  me  by  the 
splendor  of  his  beauty  and  dizzying  my  head 
with  the  passionate  poems  he  composed  in  my 
praise  and  recited  in  my  ear,  in  a  voice  so 
musical  that,  for  the  time,  it  rendered  me  deaf 
to  all  other  sounds,  thoughts,  or  interests  ? 

But  I  knew  that  I  must  write  to  Tom  and  tell 
him  the  truth :  that  done,  I  must  tell  Clarence 
also.  Oh,  I  did  mean  to  be  honest ;  but,  viewed 
on  either  side,  the  confession  looked  so  difficult. 
It  hurt  me  terribly  to  think  of  giving  Tom  pain, 
and  I  suddenly  remembered  all  that  Clarence 
had  said  and  written  in  his  verse  about  requir¬ 
ing  a  virgin  heart.  Ue  conld  not  endure  the 
idea  that  the  woman  he  loved  should  have 
known  so  much  as  the  slightest  fizney  for  anyone 
else — ever  even  have  listened  with  a  show  of 
patience  to  another’s  prnyerr. 

Each  night  I  went  to  bed  vowing  that  I  would 
write  both  epistles  on  the  morrow,  and  yet,  yrhen 
a  week  had  gone  by,  neither  explanation  had  been 
given.  I  had  written  Clarence  a  few  lines  in 
answer  to  his  first  letter,  but  I  told  myself  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  begin  my  avowal  in  that. 

So  I  procrastinated,  about  equally  divided  in 
my  fear  of  hurting  either.  A  second  week 
elapsed  ;  and  one  evening,  aa  I  sat  at  my  desk, 
determined  to  accomplish  my  disagreeable  tasks 
before  I  rose,  a  servant  came  to  say  there  was  a 
visitor  below — Miss  Ventnor  was  out — wonld  I 
go  down? 

And  down  I  went,  expecting  to  see  a  lawyer 
fbr  whom  Miss  Ventnor  had  given  me  a  message 
in  case  he  called  during  her  absence,  and  there 
stood  Clarence  Lovell  I 

How  beside  himself  with  happiness  he  was,  aad 
I— yea,  for  the  time,  I  was  as  happy  as  he: 
there's  the  truth. 

“  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  owed  a  little  civility 
to  an  old  friend  of  my  mother’s,  who  livee  in 
Syracuse,”  Clarence  explained,  after  we  were 
able  to  talk  quietly — for  at  first  he  bad  been  so 
excited,  and  I  so  startled  by  his  sudden  arrival, 


that  our  conversation  would  have  sounded  inco¬ 
herent  enough  to  a  bystander.  “So  I  decided 
to  accept  one  ef  Mr.  Lord's  numerous  invita¬ 
tions,  and  on  I  came,  and  here  I  am,  my  most 
precious  and  beautiful  of  darlings.”  I  would 
not  put  down  his  absurdly  exaggerated  expres¬ 
sions,  only  that  I  want  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I 
can  that,  though  I  must  plead  guiity  to  for¬ 
getting  Tom  again,  it  was  not  much  wonder 
I  did  so. 

We  spent  a  delightful  hour  before  Miss  Vent¬ 
nor  returned,  and  she  only  remained  a  few 
minutes  with  as,  being  tired  and  in  pain, 
though  she  would  have  died  sooner  than 
acknowledge  that  latter  fhet. 

After  all,  just  as  he  was  going  away,  Clarence 
almost  got  angry  with  me.  I  would  not  give 
him  a  parting  kiss.  No  man  ever  had  touched 
my  lips  since  1  grew  up,  and  I  bad  registered 
a  vow  that  no  man  ever  should,  till  he 
became  my  husband.  I  can  hardly  say  that  I 
had  any  fixed  argument  to  offer.  The  idea  of 
being  kissed  was  oppressive  to  me,  and  I  did 
not  mean  to  endure  it  while  I  was  my  own 
mistress.  I  add  this  because  I  don't  choose  to 
be  considered  a  prude  or  mock -modest. 

I  suppose  you  will  blame  me  very  sorely 
when  I  admit  that  time  went  on  till  Oarenoe 
bad  been  nearly  three  weeks  in  Syracuse,  and 
I  had  not  yet  said  one  word  to  him  in  regard 
to  my  ooasin  Tom  s  pretension. 

I  assure  you  1  blamed  myself  as  much  as 
anybody  else  coaid  have  done :  but  the  days 
flew  sc  fast,  and  somehow  the  favorable 
moment  seemed  never  to  present  itself.  1  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  plunge  into  the  matter 
boldly  and  abruptly,  as  a  braver  person  would 
have  done.  Then  there  was  an  added  reason  for 
my  hesitation :  I  had  already  discovered  that 
Clarence,  unfortunately,  possessed  a  horribly 
jealons  temperament,  which  he  had  indulged  till 
its  every  whim  had  become  a  positive  mania. 

He  was  not  content  with  being  angry  or  hurt 
at  every  amicable  word  or  smile  I  bestowed  on 
the  men  whera  1  bad  known  all  my  life,  young 
or  old,  but  he  was  actually  jealons  of  my  girl¬ 
friends.  Why,  he  pouted  all  one  morning  because 
I  gave  dear  Miss  Ventnor  a  kiss  before  1  went 
out  for  a  walk !  He  conld  net  even  endure  to 
see  me  caress  any  dumb  pet  in  kis  presence ;  he 
always  sodded  when  be  found  Cicero,  ray  benu- 
tiftii  Persian  kitten,  sharing  the  footstool  with 
my  feet,  and  be  so  deeply  wounded  the  feelings 
of  Brand,  the  mast  intelligent  sffecUnnute  Skye 
terrier  in  exist snee,  that  the  sensitive  little  fellow 
invariably  took  himself  out  of  the  room  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Lovell  arrived. 
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I  had  also  left  undone  something  that  was 
almost  worse  than  my  silence  where  Clarence 
was  concerned.  I  hod  not  yet  sent  my  letter 
to  Tom.  It  lay  half  finished  in  my  desk,  haunt¬ 
ing  me  like  a  ghost  every  time  1  raised  the  lid 
of  the  box — and  ob,  each  day  I  said  that  the 
next  should  see  my  explanation  written,  but  still 
I  procrastinated. 

I  used  at  that  season  very  often  to  remember 
a  warning  my  mother  had  once  given  me,  for 
my  great  fault  had  been  marked  even  then, 
though  I  was  not  thirteen  when  she  died : 

-  “Child,  child,  if  you  do  not  take  good  heed, 
your  fear  of  causing  pain  will  make  you  grow 
up  absolutely  deceitful  and  false— at  least,  will 
make  you  appear  so  to  others,  and  bring  trouble 
which  may  blight  your  whole  life.’’ 

Yet,  even  with  that  heavy  weight  on  my  mind, 
I  was  happy  and  able  to  forget,  While  in  Clarence’s 
society — except  when  some  word  too  warm,  some 
smile  too  cordial,  bestowed  in  bis  presence  on 
fHend  or  acquaintance,  roused  his  morbid  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  suspicion. 

But  I  speedily  began  to  have  many  very  serious 
thoughts  and  fears  during  my  solitary  hours. 

I  was  a  tolerably  sensible  girl,  in  spite  of  my 
romance  and  other  follies.  There  were  moments 
when  Clarence's  temper  rendered  me  so  miser¬ 
able  that  I  saw  plainly  how  rash  I  had  been  in 
entering  into  tills  secret  engagement,  and  I 
almost  feared  that  it  was  my  fancy  rather  than 
my  heart  which  had  been  touched  by  his  great 
beauty  and  Ids  showy  mental  gifts. 

These  reflections  made  me  feel  horribly  wicked, 
for  he  loved  me  dearly,  I  knew,  and  I  hastened 
to  assure  myself  that  I  had  given  him  in  return 
all  the  affection  of  which  my  nature  was  capable. 
I  was  neither  passionate  nor  high-strung,  but 
then  I  could  not  write  poetry,  much  as  I  appre¬ 
ciated  it. 

There  was  nobody  to  interfere  with  our  free 
companionship,  for,  between  rheumatism  and  her 
voluminous  correspondence  with  learned  people 
and  societies,  not  to  mention  her  ologies  and 
other  severe  studies.  Miss  Ventnor  was  fhlly 
occupied.  She  and  I  were  the  best  of  friends, 
and  Bhe  was  fond  of  me ;  but,  though  her  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  earth  might  have 
been  valuable,  and  her  ability  to  settle  abstruse 
questions  undoubted,  she  could  not  bring  her 
mind  down  to  so  trifling  a  matter  *s  a  nineteen- 
year -old  girl.  She  was  kind  and  good,  but 
always  looked  over  and  round  and  beyond  me, 
even  when  trying  to  interest  herself  in  my  eon- 

Olarehce  was  quite  unjust  toward  her,  and, 
with  amusing  inconsistency,  blamed  her  for  leav¬ 


ing  me  the  freedom  which  enabled  him  to  eqjoy 
my  society  in  that  daily  intimate  fashion. 

“  If  her  brother  is  a  no  more  efficient  guardian, 
yon  might  os  well  be  one  of  those  princesses  in 
the  old  fhiry-stories,  who  got  lost,  and  lived  alone 
in  a  wood,"  he  said,  one  day.  “The  truth  is, 
Geraldine,  we  ought  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
possible." 

I  Ignored  the  close  of  his  sentence,  but  took 
up  the  cudgels  In  defense  of  my  joint  guardians. 

“Dear  old  Miss  Ventnor  is  no  angel,"  I  said, 
"  and,  as  fbr  her  brother— oh,  you  must  know  him 
to  appreciate  his  worth ;  I  am  so  poor  at  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  is  very,  very  clever  and  handsome — 
so  good,  too.” 

Once  started  on  that  theme.  I  waxed  eloquent, 
and,  the  first  thing  I  knew,  Clarence  was  offended 
— hurt,  he  said — he  always  said  that. 

■‘One  would  think  you  were  in  love  with  the 
man,  and  he  old  enough  to  be  your  father," 
he  exclaimed. 

“He  isn’t  old,"  I  cried;  “he  is  only  thirty- 
seven.” 

“Then  he  Was  not  thirty  when  he  became 
your  guardian.  Why,  that  was  ridioulousf” 
Clarence  retorted. 

“Poor  mamma  had  great  trust  in  him  ;  besides, 
Mibb  Ventnor  desired  that  he  should  be  made 
guardian  jointly  with  herself,”  I  answered. 
“  Oh,  Clarence,  you  ought  to  be  fond  of  them 
both;  they  have  been  very,  very  kind  to  me;  no 
girl  ever  hnd  a  happier  home  or  better  friends." 
He  vowed  that  ho  would  be,  and  we  patched  up 
our  little  difference — that  Is,  he  agreed  to  forgive 
me  for  having  injured  his  feelings  by  my  indis¬ 
creet  praise  of  Mr.  Ventnor;  but,  after  he  had 
gone,  I  fell  to  thinking  of  an  episode  in  my 
early  girlhood,  which,  as  a  rule,  I  seldom  dwelt 
on  nowadays. 

When  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  positively  had 
indulged  In  a  little  romance,  of  which  I  chose 
my  guardian  fbr  the  hero,  and  fancied  a  denoue¬ 
ment  like  that  in  novels.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I 
was  ho  fool,  and  my  romance  did  not  last  long. 
Of  coarse,  Mr.  Ventnor  regarded  me  as  a  child, 
and  always  wonld.  The  idea  that  he  could  ever 
fall  in  love  with  me  was  preposterous. 

For  that  matter,  I  knew  that  love  was  over  for 
him  ;  buried  away  back  in  the  past,  in  the  grave 
of  a  beautiflil  girl  whom  he  had  loved  when  he 
was  quite  young.  Mr.  Ventnor  had  not  beeh  so 
rich  then,  and  the  lady’s  friends  broke  off  the 
match  and  married  her  to  some  terrible  old 
millionaire,  and  within  a  year  she  died. 

I  had  heard  the  whole  story  from  various  peo¬ 
ple,  though  of  course  my  guardian  never  alluded 
to  it,  and  Miss  Ventnor  herself  told  me  that  she 
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had  ceased  to  hope  her  brother  would  ever 
forget  his  sorrow  or  transfer  his  heart  to  on; 
other  woman. 

Mr.  Ventnor  had  been  in  Europe  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  we  were  expecting  him  home 
before  many  weeks,  though  his  return  from  bis 
frequent  journeys  was  always  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  He  was  a  great  traveler,  and  thought  no 
more  of  setting  out  for  Japan  or  Timbuctoo,  at 
the  briefest  notice,  than  most  people  would  of  a 
trip  of  a  few  hours.  And  he  came  back  this  time 
without  warning.  Oh,  that  day — I  should  never 
forget  it  if  I  were  to  live  to  double  the  age  of 
Methuselah. 

But  I  must  try  to  be  a  little  more  coherent, 
and  write  it  all  as  clearly  as  my  poor  wits  will 

Clarence  was  forced  to  bring  his  visit  to  an 
end.  He  had  some  business  to  attend  to  in 
New  York  which  could  not  be  longer  deferred, 
and  he  had  already  waited  beyond  the  time  set 
for  his  stay,  in  the  hope  that  my  guardian  might 

Well,  I  fully  decided  that  he  should  not 
go  until  I  had  forced  myself  to  tell  him  every¬ 
thing  about  Tom,  for  on  the  previous  evening  I 
had  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  so  fiill  of 
affection  that  my  conscience  nearly  drove  me 
wild.  I  answered  it  before  I  went  to  bed.  Oh, 
it  was  a  hard  task,  but  I  did  it.  Then,  afraid 
that,  when  the  moment  for  my  oonfeasion  to  Clar¬ 
ence  came,  my  courage  might  fail,  I  wrote  him  a 
note  saying  I  had  something  important  to  reveal — 
that  I  ought  to  have  done  it  before,  but  had  been 
a  coward.  I  was  going  to  write:  afraid  of  rous¬ 
ing  his  jealousy  ;  but  I  remembered  that  would 
sound  like  a  reproach,  so  I  put  all  the  blame  on 

And,  after  the  note  was  sealed,  I  opened  it  to 
add  a  postscript.  He  was  not  to  imagine  my 
disclosure  anything  so  very  terrible.  I  was  sure 
I  could  make  him  understand,  and  he  must  not 
scold  me  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  You  can 
see  what  a  little  poltroon  I  was,  for  all  the  while 
it  was  not  my  personal  trouble  I  dreaded  so 
much  as  his  anger  or  suffering  at  my  oonceal- 

So  ho  came,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
when  he  arrived,  there  were  callers  whom  Miss 
Ventnor  had  requested  me  to  see,  as  she  was 
too  much  occupied  inditing  a  lecture,  that  some 
man  was  to  read  for  her  at  a  meeting  of  an 
archeological  society,  to  be  interrupted  by 

Before  the  guests  left,  Clarence  was  terribly 
out  of  patience ;  but  I  soon  coaxed  him  into  a 
tolerable  humor,  and  we  went  for  a  stroll  in  the 


shrubbery.  I  promised  to  tell  him  there  what 
my  note  meant,  about  which  he  was,  of  course, 
very  curious,  though,  oddly  enough,  considering 
his  disposition,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
rendered  troubled  or  anxious. 

I  thought  1  had  wanted  to  walk,  but  I  sud¬ 
denly  felt  so  tired  and  breathless  that  we  turned 
into  the  garden  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  under 
a  great  elm-tree  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  paths. 

“And  now,”  said  Clarence,  quite  gayly,  “I 
must  hear  what  secret  the  small  princess  has 
weighing  on  her  mind.  Out  with  it  at  once ;  I 
am  sure  it  will  appear  less  formidable  when  we 
share  it  together.” 

He  kissed  my  hands  and  murmured  loving 
words — oh,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  never 
Bhown  himself  so  tender,  so  inclined  to  be  toler¬ 
ant  of  my  feminine  weakness  1  I  almost  wished 
that  he  had  been  in  one  of  his  impatient  moods. 
A  little  anger  or  suspicion  on  his  part  might 
have  roused  my  hasty  temper  and  rendered  me 
less  self-reproachAil,  less  afraid  of  wounding 

How  to  unfold  the  story,  1  did  not  know ;  and 
he  was  urging  me  to  speak,  uud  beginning  to  be 
so  disturbed  by  my  hesitation,  that  it  grew  each 
instant  more  difficult. 

“I — I  will  write  to  you  what  I  meant  to  say,” 
I  exclaimed,  desperately ;  then  I  tried  to  laugh, 
and  added  :  “  I  know  you  will  scold  me,  and  I 
don't  deserve — yeB,  in  a  way,  I  do— but,  if  you 

“Knew  what?”  he  questioned,  as  I  broke 
down  in  my  lame  speech.  “Good  heavens, 
Geraldine,  do  tell  me!  Why,  I  shall  begin  to 
fancy  something  dreadful ;  but  there  can’t  be — 
no  human  being  could  come  between  us — you 
have  promised!” 

"Yes,  yes,”  I  cried,  eager  to  reassure  him;  but, 
catching  at  the  loop-hole  bis  words  offered,  I 
hurried  on:  “Somebody  might  like  to — you’ve 
heard  me  speak  of  my  cousin,  Tom  Rainsford — ” 

Before  I  could  get  further,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  sorceress  pronouncing  a  spell,  and  the  voice 
answered  in  obedience  to  my  summons,  a  man's 
tones  called : 

“Geraldine,  Geraldine,  where  are  you?” 

I  looked  up,  and  there  stood  Tom — Tom  Rains¬ 
ford.  Oh,  if  the  ground  would  only  have  opened 
and  swallowed  me! 

He  dashed  forward  in  his  usual  impetuous 
manner,  utterly  regardless  of  Clarence,  seized 
my  two  bands,  and  cried  :  “  Welcome  me  back ! 
Why,  you  look  os  white  as  if  I  were  my  own 
ghost  come  to  frighten  you  !” 

“No  wonder,  when  you  appear  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  fashion,”  I  said,  forcing  a  laugh  and 
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trying  to  move  a  little  away.  I  knew  that 
Clarence  wae  glaring  at  bim,  and  I  coaid  gee 
that,  even  while  shaking  my  hands  till  they 
ached,  and  beginning  half  a  dozen  sentences 
and  finishing  none  of  them,  Tom  found  time  to 
study  bis  appearance  with  anything  but  a  favor¬ 
able  eye;  so  X  added  quickly:  “Mr.  Lovell,  let 
me  make  you  and  my  cousin  acquainted.  You 
have  heard  me  mention  Tom  Kainsford — the 
last  person  on  earth  whom  I  expected  to  see.” 

They  exchanged  bows  and  a  few  common¬ 
places,  and  then  Tom  observed  hurriedly: 

“There  was  some  business  to  consult  the 
governor  about,  and  I  thought  the  quickest  way 
to  settle  the  matter  was  to  come  on  and  talk 
to  bim.  You  are  glad — you  are  sure  you  are 
glad,  Geraldine  t” 

“  Very  glad  indeed,  to  see  you,  of  course,”  I 
answered. 

“I’ve  so  much  to  tell  you,  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  could  not  wait  to  get  here !”  cried  Tom, 
with  abominable  impoliteness,  pointing  his  words 
by  a  rapid  side-glance  at  Clarence,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  that  gentleman  ought  to  tako  his 
departure. 

“  Geraldine,  perhaps  I’d  better  leave  you  with 
your  cousin  for  awhile.  I  will  come  back  later,” 
Clarence  said,  with  slow  distinctness,  his  eyes 
flashing  and  his  voice  growing  deep  and  low, 
as  it  always  did  when  he  was  angry. 

“‘Geraldine’!”  muttered  Tom,  between  his 
teeth,  and  they  eyed  each  other  as  two  dogs 
might  do,  with  a  stray  bone  lying  between 
them — the  comparison  is  not  elegant,  but  very 

“  Mr.  Kainsford  looks  surprised,”  said  Clar¬ 
ence,  beginning  to  laugh ;  « I  must  either  beg 
pardon  for  my  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  explain  how 
it  happened — you  don’t  object?”  This  was  to 
me,  but  a  sudden  quick  fear  held  me  dumb  and 
motionless,  and  Clarence  went  on:  “The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Kainsford.  your  courin  has  made  me  the 
happiest  man  alive— I  know  you  will  congratu¬ 
late  me — she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.” 

“Yourwife?”  shouted  Tom.  “  She  is  engaged 

The  crisis  had  come  with  a  vengeance — I  must 
meet  it  as  best  I  might.  It  was  not  courage,  only 
utter  desperation,  which  gave  me  strength  to 
speak. 

“  I  am  not  engaged  to  you,  Tom,”  I  said,  “  and 
you  know  it.  Mr.  Lovell,  my  engagement  to  you 
is  only  a  conditional  one.  I  told  you  that  it 
depends  for  the  present  on  my  guardian's 
approval.” 

Tom  stood  dumfounded,  staring  at  us  both, 
and  Clarence  said  angrily : 


"At  all  events,  you  admit  our  engagement — 
you  beard  her,  Mr.  Rainsford,  so  perhaps  you 
[  will  explain  your  extraordinary  assertion.” 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  I  owe  you  any  explana- 
'■  tion,”  oried  Tom,  fhriously. 

“Then  we  will  say  you  owe  your  cousin  an 
apology,”  rejoined  Clarence,  with  an  ominous 

“  I  shall  not  permit  you  to  say  anything  of  the 
sort,"  said  Tom. 

“  I  think — ” 

“  Stop,  Clarence — stop,  Tom !”  I  broke  in. 
"  I  tell  you  both  fairly  that,  if  you  quarrel,  I 
will  never  speak  to  either  of  you  again !” 

They  turned  angrily  on  me,  and  Tom  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“You  can’t  deny  that  you  became  engaged  to 
me  before  I  started  for  Texas,  Geraldine.  You 
have  let  me  believe  you  loved  me — you  have 
never  written  me  that  you  had  changed  your 

“ I  did,”  I  broke  in ;  “I  did  1  Nor  was  it 
changing  my  mind,  Tom.  I  told  you  it  was  not 
an  engagement.  I  did  not,  and  could  not,  love 
you  as  you  wished — and — " 

“You  managed  to  send  me  away  pretty  well 
satisfied,”  Tom  broke  in,  with  a  discordant 
laugh;  “and,  as  for  your  writing  anything  to 
the  contrary — well,  I  can  only  say  I  never 
received  the  letter.” 

Coward  though  I  was,  I  could  not  tell  a  delib¬ 
erate  He,  nor  act  one  even,  when  things  had 
reached  this  pass. 

“I  am  sorry,”  I  said,  “  heartily  sorry;  I  have 
behaved  dreadfully,  and  I  am  punished.  Tom,  I 
only  sent  my  letter  last  night — I  did  so  hate  to 
give  you  pain.  Clarence,  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  about  Tom ;  I  meant  to,  long  ago,  but  I  knew 
you  would  be  angry — and — and — oh,  there's 
nothing  I  can  say  to  either  of  yoti,  except  that  I 
know  how  wrong  I  have  been,  os  well  as  you, 
but  you  can't  know  how  sorry  I  am  1" 

“Sorry?”  Clarence  repeated,  bitterly,  and 
Tom  echoed  him.  “  So  it  seems,  Mr.  Kainsford, 
that  your  cousin  has  been  amusing  herself  at  the 
expense  of  us  both ;  perhaps  presently  a  third 
claimant  for  her  generous  heart  will  appear.” 

I  turned  fairly  sick  and  faint,  but  only  for 
an  instant.  I  could  have  borne  anger,  harsh 
words ;  but  that  cold  insulting  taunt  froze  my 
heart.  I  looked  at  Clarence  Lovell,  wondering 
how  I  could  ever  have  thought  I  really  loved 
him. 

“You  are  the  falsest  girl  that  ever  drew 
breath,  Geraldine  1”  cried  Tom.  “You  need  not 
ask  me  to  forgive  you,  for  I  never  will.  There 
is  no  truth  in  you — none.  God  help  the  man 
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you  next  enslave,  if  he  does  not  find  you  out 
until  too  late  1" 

Tom  turned  and  strode  down  the  garden- 
path.  But  I  was  softened,  in  spite  of  his  bitter 
language,  by  seeing  the  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
hastened  away. 

1  ran  after  him,  calling: 

“Tom,  Tom,  don't  go  like  this!  Remember 
we  are  cousins,  we  have  been  the  same  as  brother 
and  sister  all  our  lives  1” 

“  So,  even  now  you  dare  to  take  refuge  in  that 
farce!’’  he  exclaimed,  shaking  off  the  hand  I 
laid  on  his  arm.  “  I  told  you  I  never  would 
forgive  you  ;  I  never  will  1” 

He  walked  resolutely  on,  and  I  stood  still 
where  he  had  left  me,  till  I  was  roused  by 
Clarence’s  approach. 

“  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me?”  he  asked, 
between  his  shut  teeth. 

“  Not  after  what  you  said  a  few  moments  ago,” 
I  answered.  “Tom's  rudeness  is  better  than 
your  unmanly  taunt  was.  I  humiliated  myself, 
I  acknowledged  my  fault — and  you — ’’ 

“Pray  don’t  trouble  yourself  to  say  our 
engagement  must  end,”  he  interrupted;  “it  is 
ended  already." 

And  then  he  was  gone  too ;  and  I  went  back 
to  the  bench,  sat  down,  and  cried  as  heartily  as 
a  girl  could — ashamed,  as  I  ought  to  have  been, 
but  somewhat  supported  by  the  reflection  that 
both  my  lovers  had  behaved  very  ill. 

And,  while  I  sat  there,  weeping  my  eyes  out, 
my  name  was  called  again.  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
my  guardian.  1  uttered  a  cry,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  threw  myself  into  his  arms,  with 
a  certainty  that  I  had  at  least  one  refuge  left. 

He  had  arrived  about  half  an  hour  before, 
and  bad  been  sitting  with  his  sister.  Tom  bad 
seen  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  in  search 
of  me,  and  had  poured  hastily  out  his  account 
of  my  treachery,  os  he  called  it ;  so  I  had  not 
a  great  deal  left  to  explain. 

My  guardian  was  very  kind  and  gentle  ;  but, 
that  evening,  he  summoned  me  into  the  library, 
and  we  had  a  loug  talk. 

“  You  have  behaved  ill — there  is  no  doubt  of 
that,”  he  said,  at  length  ;  “  but  I  can  do  you 
more  justice  than  your  cousin  or  Mr.  Lovell  was 
aide  to  do.  Y'our  duplicity — for  it  was  that — 
grew  out  of  the  great  weakness  of  your  character. 
What  would  be  a  virtue,  restrained  within  proper 
limit,  bids  fair,  Geraldine,  to  warp  and  deterio¬ 
rate  your  whole  nature,  if  you  do  not  guard 
vigorously  against  it.” 

“  I  know,  I  know,”  I  pleaded.  “  But,  indeod, 
indeed,  I  am  bitterly  punished ;  don’t  be  so  hard 
on  me  as  they  were.” 


“  Hard  ?’’  he  repeated.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added  :  “  I  blame  my  sister,  and  myself  too. 
I  thought  it  wise  to  leave  you  unrestrained — 
I  mean,  free  from — ”  And  then  he  paused 
again. 

“You  have  both  been  only  too  good,”  I  said; 
“you  must  not  blame  either  yourself  or  dear 
Elizabeth.  Indeed,  I  would  much  rather  she 
did  not  know  what  has  happened.  Ought  I  to 
tell  her?" 

“  Certainly  not,  unless  you  wish,”  he  replied. 
“  Poor  little  girl,  I  am  sorry  for  your  trouble— 
heartily  sorry.” 

His  kindness  set  me  to  crying  again;  but 
I  controlled  my  tears  as  soon  as  1  could,  and 
tried  to  thank  him. 

“  I’m  not  sorry  for  myself,"  I  said ;  “  1  deserve 
all  the  humiliation.” 

“  But  there — there  is  something  worse  to  bear, 
I  fear,"  he  replied,  sadly.  “  Jfou  are  still  angry 
with  Mr.  Lovell ;  but,  when  that  goes  by,  you 
will  find  that — for  you  must — must  have  loved 

“I  did  think  so,”  I  put  in.  “Mr.  Yentnor, 
I  can't  well  explain.  I  used  sometimes  to  tell 
myself  I  was  cold  -  hearted ;  but  I  thought 
I  loved  him.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  that 
cruel  taunt  killed  my  affection  on  the  instant, 
so  I  suppose  it  could  not  have  been  very  deep. 
Oh.  what  a  poor  creature  I  am  !  Ilow  you  will 
despise  me.” 

He  was  so  good  and  kind,  and  his  very  kind¬ 
ness  rendered  me  more  penitent  and  ashamed  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Clarence  Lovell  ought  to  have  behaved  differently. 
A  generous  man  would  not  have  received  my 
confession  as  he  did;  Tom’s  passionate  anger 
was  easier  to  forgive. 

As  for  Tom,  within  two  days  be  was  back  at 
\  the  house,  and  eager  for  a  reconciliation.  He 
remained  at  home  a  fortnight,  and  we  parted 
amicably :  though,  this  time,  matters  were 
definitely  settled.  Tom  knew  there  was  no  hope 
that  I  could  ever  regard  him  as  other  than  a 
dear  friend  and  relative. 

Clarence  Lovell  had  gone.  Tom  told  me  that 
he  bad  started  on  the  very  evening  of  our  rup¬ 
ture;  and  I  received,  put  up  in  an  envelope, 
without  a  word,  the  few  Jettera  I  bad  written 
him :  so  that  affair,  too,  seemed  at  an  end. 

My  guardian  took  his  sister  and  myself  on 
quite  an  extended  tour.  It  was  late  in  autumn 
’before  we  returned  home;  and,  when  winter 
■  arrived,  we  went  to  spend  it  in  New  York  and 
Washington. 

I  had  a  gay  and  enjoyable  season,  and  may 
say,  without  vanity,  that  I  received  attention 
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enough  to  have  turned  my  head,  had  1  been  the 
frivolous  girl  I  was  only  a  brief  period  back. 
But  the  experience  through  whieh  I  had  passed 
had  a  good  deal  changed  me,  and  the  rooolleetion 
of  the  shame  and  misery  I  had  suffered,  the 
suffering  I  had  caused,  effectually  checked  any 
tendency  toward  flirtation,  and  even  kept  me 
careful  to  guard  against  being  misunderstood 
through  my  weakness  for  approbation  and 
friendship  and  my  great  fear  of  giving  pain. 

I  met  Clarence  Lovell  in  Washington,  and, 
before  the  first  evening  was  over,  he  begged 
that  we  might  be  friends — of  which  I  was  glad. 
But  1  was  not  glad  when,  within  a  week,  he 
again  asked  me  for  my  love — vowing  that,  try 
ss  he  would,  and  ill  as  I  had  treated  him,  he 
could  not  bear  to  give  me  up. 

What  he  desired  was  impossible,  and  I  thought 
he  ought  to  have  patiently  received  my  firm 
answer  without  appealing,  as  he  did,  to  my 
guardian  for  his  intercession. 

“Geraldine,”  Mr.  Ventnor  said,  “are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  are  not  in  the  least  actuated 
by  offended  pride  ?” 

“  Qnite,”  I  replied.  “  I  know  I  never  loved 
him.  I  was  dazzled,  I  own;  but  I  have  felt 
a  sense  of  relief  ever  since  I  was  free.  Perhaps 
I  ought  not  to  say  that;  but  it  is  true.” 

“  He  is  young,  handsome — his  talent  is  really 
unusual — ” 

“Yes,  yes.  But,  Mr.  Ventnor,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  his  temper,  even  if  I  cared  for  him,” 
I  answered,  and  went  on  quickly :  “  Then  he 
is  too  young — too  near  my  own  age :  I  need 
somebody  who  could  be  at  once  firm  and  gentle, 
whom  I  could  look  up  to  and  reverence,  even 
stand  a  little  in  awe  of — ” 

I  stopped  suddenly,  confused  by  my  own 
energy,  but  tried  to  cover  my  embarrassment 
with  a  laugh  and  a  jest. 

“That  is,  if  I  needed  a  husband  at  all,” 
I  added.  “  But  I  am  very  comfortable  without 


husband  or  lover.  Oh,  dear,  after  my  experi¬ 
ence,  1  shiver  to  think  of  having  either.” 

Mr.  Ventnor  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  came  bock  to  the  table 
where  X  sat  occupying  myself  with  cutting  the 
leaves  of  a  new  French  novel. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  ho  said. 

I  did  not  think  at  first  what  he  meant. 

“  Sorry  for  what?”  I  asked.  But,  as  I  looked 
in  hie  face,  I  saw  an  expression  on  it  so  new,  so 
sweet,  that  my  eyes  faltered  and  sank  beneath 

“Sorry  you  aro  indisposed  to  think  of  either 
lover  or  husband,”  ho  said:  '‘for  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  to  try  me  in  both  capacities.” 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  I  did?  I  burst 
out  crying  so  violently,  that  I  actually  alarmed 
him.  lie  thought  1  was  annoyed  and  shocked 
by  his  words. 

“  Forgive  me,  ’  he  exclaimed.  “  Geraldine, 
I  know  I  am  growing  elderly — X  ought  not  to 
have  spoken ;  but  you  have  grown  so  close  into 
:  my  heart,  that  it  has  made  me  selfish.  Onoe — 
it  seems  a  whole  lifetime  ago — I  loved,  ae  a  very 
young  man  does.  That  affection  has  long  been 
■  only  a  sweet  memory ;  but  you  are  the  first 
woman,  since  then,  to  whom  my  heart  has  gono 

And  there  I  sot  like  a  goeee  and  sobbed,  till 
lie  began  to  excuse  himself — to  promise  never 
to  speak  like  that  again.  And  oh,  he  was  actually 
leaving  the  room.  I  found  voice  then. 

“Can’t  you  understand?”  I  cried.  “It's 
only  bocause  I — I  am  so  happy.  I  know  now 
that  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life.  ’ 

Irideed,  it  was  greater  happiness  than  I  had 
merited  ;  but  I  have  tried  to  grow  more  worthy 
dnring  the  five  years  I  have  been  his  wife. 

As  for  my  two  youthful  adorers,  they  are  both 
married,  and  apparently  content:  so,  after  all, 
my  miserable  weakness,  luckily,  did  nobody  any 
serious  barm. 


